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PREFACE 



M 



Y friends in America and my publisher must, 
I think, share between them the responsibility 
for the publication of this book. The offer of the latter 
to publish a selection of my sermons, preached on special 
occasions, either in England or in America, during the last 
year or two, synchronised with a kindly expressed wish 
<*> on the part of the former for some such volume. It 

7 would have seemed to me, therefore, an affectation 

^ of diffidence if I had refused their request, especially 

as the sermons most readily available for such a volume 
had, with one exception, already appeared in print, in 
pamphlet form or other shape. 

I hope that I need not apologise to the authorities of 
the Peace Society for placing the sermon which gives its 
title to the volume in juxtaposition with one on " Inter- 
national Peace," preached last year in the Chapel of 
the English and American Embassy at the Hague, in 
connection with the Peace Congress, and afterwards 
published under their auspices. A careful reader will 
find that there is no compromise of principle in either 
sermon. The address at the end of the book on " The 
Creed of Christian Socialism " was preached before the 
University of Harvard, in Appleton Chapel, Cambridge, 
Mass., on the first Sunday of the present year. I can 
only regret that the shortness of the invitation made it 
difficult for me to prepare an address more worthy of the 
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occasion — for surely a congregation of undergraduates 
is the most moving, the most inspiring audience that 
any speaker could well have — and of the academic 
honour which was as unexpected as it was gratifying. 
Under such circumstances I did not hesitate to repro- 
duce thoughts and lessons which I had elsewhere 
published. If I had not mislaid my MS. I should 
have wished to close the volume with the sermon on 
" Thanksgiving Day " which I preached in Philadelphia 
last year. The Philadelphians made a special effort to give 
something of an international character to the occasion 
by decorating the pulpit of the church with the inter- 
twined flags of America and England, and by expressing 
through their pastor, Dr. Wood, in a preface of welcome 
to my sermon, their conviction that " the English- 
speaking peoples are one : one in their laws, literature, 
and religion ; one in their love of liberty and justice ; 
one also, in spite of the sad scenes being enacted in 
the Philippines and the Transvaal, in their love of peace." 
I trust that what I had to say on the Mission of the 
Anglo-Saxon race and on its duties and responsibilities — 
some echo of which will be found in the sermon " Pro 
Patria" — was not altogether unworthy of my friend's 
exordium. It will be a very pleasant thought indeed 
to me if anything I have written in this book may serve, 
by its suggestion to American and English readers of 
common traditions, common experiences, common ideals 
and aspirations, to bind closer together the old Mother- 
Land and the old Mother-Church to the children of 
" England's mighty Daughter of the West." 

CHARLES W. STUBBS. 
Deanery, Ely. 

Michaelmas, 1900. 
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PRO PATRIA!' 
Intercession Day, a.d. 1900. 

" Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? Hath He in 
anger shut up His tender mercies ? And I said, *This is 
my infirmity. ... I will remember the years of the Right 
Hand.' " — Psalm Ixxvii. 9, 10. 

MY friends, at a time like this, when the 
English People stands in the presence 
of God face to face with a movement of events 
which is testing as by fire the national heart and 
character, when all our minds — can I be wrong in 
thinking it ? — are full of one thought, and all our 
hearts are glowing with a common sentiment, it 
would be impossible for any preacher in this pulpit 
not to endeavour to give some expression to that 
of which our hearts and minds are full. It would 
be indeed to overlook, if not to misuse, an oppor- 
tunity for good, if he did not attempt to direct into 
the channel of prayer the thoughts which to-day 
are everywhere astir. For surely the thoughts of 
confession and thanksgiving and resolve which so 

' Ely Cathedral, Septuagesima, a.d. 1900. 
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entirely accord with the special intercession of 
Septuagesima Sunday receive a newer, a more 
vivid, and a deeper meaning, linked as they are 
to-day with that spirit of humility, self-examina- 
tion, and self-devotion, which should mark the 
nation's united approach to God at a time when 
the gravest issues are at stake. Already we are glad 
to think that the sorrows of the nation, the sac- 
rifices that have been willingly made, the thought 
of the sacrifices which will still and for long per- 
haps be required, are nerving the national heart, 
are checking self-indulgence, are prompting to 
deeds of patriotic heroism, are promoting a more 
sober and chastened tone in public life, are com- 
pelling us all to examine ourselves and honestly 
to ask whether after all, in face of our matchless 
opportunities, we are in very deed the Christian 
people that we claim to be — that we ought to be. 
You are aware that our Diocesan Bishops felt so 
strongly the natiorial call to united prayer which 
this war gave to us that they set apart Sunday, 
January the 7th, as a day of special intercession. 
That day, as you will remember, was solemnly 
kept in this Cathedral, and, in obedience to the 
Queen's letter, special collections were also taken 
for the sufferers by the war. But the Bishops of 
the English Church, it would seem, had intended, 
before the war broke out, to appeal to the nation 
for united prayer in connection with the thoughts 
of national opportunity and responsibility sug- 
gested by the closing year of the century. 
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The breaking out of the present war only added 
to the force of their appeal. 

It is fitting, I think, that this united appeal of 
the English Bishops, which, in accordance with the 
wish of our Diocesan, will be read to-day, I doubt 
not, in most of the parish churches of this diocese, 
should also be read in this Cathedral Church, this 
Mother Church of Ely. 

The following is the text of the letter : — 

"Dearly Beloved in Christ, 

"We feel that the circumstances and events 
of the present time bring with them a special call 
to prayer. 

" This year is the closing year of a century 
marked by wonderful advances in science, inven- 
tion, and knowledge of the world's needs. These 
advances have put us in* possession of powers and 
opportunities of doing good which were not vouch- 
safed to our fathers. Changed political and civic 
conditions have opened to the Church countless 
avenues for social and missionary enterprise. Such 
enlarged opportunities are fresh responsibilities, 
and fresh responsibilities are, to all devout souls, 
a call to prayer. 

" Missionary work has made marked advance 
during the last hundred years, but still two-thirds 
of the human race lie outside the allegiance of 
Christ. The great work which yet remains to be 
done is another call to prayer. 

"The spirit of materialism which has invaded 
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national and social life, the consequent relaxation 
of the sense of personal responsibility, the power 
and influence of sins which lower national charac- 
ter, such as intemperance, gambling, and self- 
indulgence, and the thoughtless and indolent 
acquiescence in grave public evils — these things, 
which sadly contrast with the blessing and ad- 
vantages given to us of God — loudly call us to 
prayer. 

" Moreover, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that the greatest hindrances to the advance of the 
Kingdom of Christ among men are to be found in 
the bosom of Christendom itself. Next to the 
inconsistent lives and irreligious spirit of many 
professing Christians, perhaps the chief hindrance 
is to be found in the unhappy divisions in the 
Church of Christ. The divisions of Christendom, 
the present troubles in our own Communion, and 
more grievous still the acrimonious temper which 
too often characterises religious controversy, are 
deplorable impediments to the Gospel. All these 
hindrances are again a call to prayer. 

"In addition to these considerations, which it 
had been previously in our mind to bring before 
you, the conflict in which our country is now 
engaged, the sorrows and anxieties that accom- 
pany the conflict, and the many grave national 
and human interests involved, constitute a specially 
solemn call to prayer. 

"Moved by the remembrance of these things, 
we feel constrained to invite to united prayer all 
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who love the name of Christ. We venture with 
all affectionate respect to suggest that this closing 
year of the century should be consecrated to special 
prayer for the outpouring of the spirit of love, 
zeal, and brotherliness, for the removal of all that 
hinders godly union and concord, for a fuller 
realisation in practice of the spirit of Christ, and 
for a greater readiness among His followers to do 
what He would have them do. 

"We suggest further that the first Sunday in 
each month of the year and the Monday following 
should be set apart for special and recurrent sup- 
plications. We would add an earnest request, the 
fitness of which will be evident, that during such a 
year of self-communing and prayer, controversial 
questions should be kept in the background, and 
that all warfare in bitter words should be put 
away, that so we may promote the spirit needful 
for united prayer. 

" We commend this invitation to the faithful of 
our own Communion, and to all brethren in Christ 
who may find it in their hearts to join their prayers 
with ours, reminding both ourselves and them of 
the many and clear promises which encourage us 
to seek thus in prayer the unfailing and all-suf- 
ficient aid of God, who is the Saviour of all men, 
and specially of those who believe. 

''^January 29, 1900." 

Then there follow the signatures of all the 
Bishops. 
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In an appended leaflet, signed by the two Arch- 
bishops, various practical suggestions are made for 
the appropriate observance of the first Sunday and 
Monday in each month, and a long list of sug- 
gested subjects for prayer are given, arranged 
under five groups. 

I have as yet had no opportunity of consulting 
in Chapter with my colleagues, but I trust it may 
be possible to arrange that on each succeeding 
first Sunday and Monday in the month during 
this year we may have special services of inter- 
cession in relation to one or other of the various 
subjects suggested in the Bishops' call to united 
prayer, such subjects of intercession, of course, 
being publicly announced month by month. 

To-day, however, the war has naturally set the 
subject of our thoughts and prayers, and for to- 
morrow I should like to announce to you that I 
am proposing to say the special Litany of Inter- 
cession in the evening at eight o'clock in St. 
Catherine's Chapel. I invite most cordially all 
those who love the name of Christ to join with 
me in supplication for those who are braving 
the perils of a soldier's life in South Africa. May 
I also say that if the friends of any soldiers who 
have gone to the front from this city or neighbour- 
hood will kindly send in to me their names, I will 
arrange to read out their names at that service 
and appoint an interval for silent prayer on their 
behalf by the congregation ? Such an opportunity 
should, I think, be welcomed by all citizens of 
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Ely not only for the sake of those who have gone 
forth to war, but also for the sake of those at home 
who watch and wait and pray. How helpful it 
may be to the soldier is shown, I think, in this 
extract from a soldier's letter written home after 
the battle of Colenso : " I thank God that I got 
through that engagement without being hit, and I 
feel sure that your prayers at home had been 
answered, as I am told that my name was men- 
tioned every Sunday in the Church prayers with 
others who had gone from the parish. I am glad 
to know that we are not forgotten so far away 
from our homes." 

God grant, my friends, that you and I may 
sincerely value these recurrent opportunities of 
united prayer, not only that we may entreat our 
Heavenly Father that He will watch over all those 
who have gone forth to fight for their country and 
their Queen, giving them courage in danger, pro- 
tection in conflict, comfort in pain and sorrow, and 
mercy in victory ; but also that for ourselves we 
may search our hearts and motives with resolute 
questioning, and pray God to deliver us from all 
blindness of heart, from all dullness of conscience, 
from all pride and vainglory, and to deal with us, 
not according to our sins, nor to reward us after 
our iniquities, but graciously to turn from us all 
those evils which, whether as individuals or as a 
nation, we most righteously have deserved, and to 
grant that in all our troubles we may put our 
whole trust and confidence, not in ourselves, not 
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even in those national resources which it has 
pleased God to give us, but in that mercy and 
Fatherly pity which He never withholds from 
those who seek for it, through the merits of His 
blessed Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

But, my friends, this war, as the Archbishops in 
their letter remind us, is not only a call to United 
Prayer, to Intercession, to Confession, to Humilia- 
tion ; it is a call also to Thanksgiving for Mercies 
which, as a Nation, we have already received, it is 
a call to Loyalty, a call to Patriotism, a call to 
National Piety. 

And first of all it is a call to Loyalty. That is 
an old lesson, enforced by Apostles in earliest 
times, taught us in our childhood in the Church 
Catechism, repeated in our Prayer Book services 
day by day and week by week, as we pray for the 
Queen's Majesty that she may always incline to 
God's will and walk in His way. My friends, for 
us Englishmen the hopes, the aspirations, the 
spirit, the purpose of our nation are summed up in 
the Queen — in the Sovereign who represents the 
nation. Let us indeed, then, pray with sincere 
hearts for the spirit of loyalty, for, for us, as for our 
Queen, the spirit of loyalty means the conscious- 
ness of obligation to Law. Without loyalty, 
without consciousness of obligation to Law, there 
can be no true national Progress, there can be no 
true Liberty or Freedom, ther6 can be no true 
equality of citizenship, no true Brotherhood. 

For consider for a moment the political issues of 
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the present war. What is it that we are fighting 
for? We are not fighting for the supremacy of 
the English race in South Africa, but we are 
fighting for the right to establish self-governing 
white communities in which there shall be no 
racial supremacy at all ; we are fighting for such a 
supremacy only as may mean equality for the 
white races, justice for the black. It is not only, 
then, the paramount authority of England in South 
Africa which is at stake in the matter. But it is 
our fitness to inspire and guide the life and destinies 
of Greater Britain which is at stake ; it is our 
ability to bear, both by might and by counsel, the 
white man's burden, our ability to protect those 
who rightly look to us for help ; our ability, above 
all, to be the Motherland of new nations, of free 
peoples, able to train them in those principles of 
loyalty and liberty, in those ideals of self-govern- 
ment and well-ordered freedom, which have alone 
made England truly great in the past, and which 
will one day also make these daughter States truly 
great in the future, because they will have learnt to 
say — "We could not have loved the Empire and 
the Motherland so much, had we not first learnt to 
love Freedom and Justice more." 

I have little doubt that most of you have read 
last week in the newspapers, as I did with a glow 
of pride and satisfaction, the heartfelt and stirring 
words uttered in Parliament with regard to the 
Colonies and their devotion to the Empire and the 
mother country. But if the words of the Minister 
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with regard to Colonial feeling rang sound and 
true, as unquestionably they did, so also did an 
interjection made by a private member. " What," 
asked the Colonial Minister, "has brought these 
younger nations to Great Britain's aid, and induced 
them to spring to arms even before you called upon 
them ? " And the private member interpolated an 
answer — "Liberal policy." And he was right, if 
he meant, as I trust he did mean, liberal policy, 
not in any mere party sense, but as a policy based 
on principles of true liberty, order, freedom, and 
self-government. For in such a policy is contained 
the inner secret of empire. And is it not true that 
it is on the knowledge that the right of self- 
government and the right of controlling their own 
destinies, unconditioned and unlimited by aught 
save Freedom and Justice, that the passionate 
loyalty of the Colonies rests in the last resort? 
And it is equally true — if I may quote the words 
of the Spectator^ the journal from whose pages I 
learnt the incident of debate to which I have just 
alluded — that " if President Kriiger and the Boers 
would only have applied to their polity the princi- 
ples which we have applied to ours, in the Empire 
as well as at home, South Africa would not now be 
involved in the horrors of war." 

But, again, our special service to-day is a call 
also to Patriotism, a call to National Piety. A call 
to Patriotism ? What shall I say of that ? Need 
I say anything? No. It is sufficient — the events 
of the past months have proved it — it is sufficient 
to say, " you are Englishmen." 
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But what of the sources of National Piety, and 
its sanctions ? Of that, in conclusion, let me say 
one word. 

My friends, when we look back upon the long 
history of our own land, do we not remember — 
how is it possible to forget ? — " the years of the 
Right Hand of the Most High"? Do we not 
feel that England too, as well as Judaea of old, has 
been a chosen land — that we English people, as 
well as the Jews of old, have had our Divine 
Genesis and Exodus, our Chronicles of kings and 
prophets ? Why, think of our long and marvellous 
history ! — think of that strange providential fusion 
of hostile races within this narrow isle, which has 
given us our typical English character ! — think of 
the long, bright, continuous line of our English 
literature, such as is hardly known in any other 
country — think of our refuge for freedom and 
justice — think of our temperate monarchy and 
constitution, "our crowned Republic's crowning 
common sense " so wonderfully evolved by the toil 
and conflict of so many centuries — think of the 
English Prayer Book and the English Bible woven 
into our earliest inmost recollections — think of 
the liberty of conscience and the liberty of speech 
which gives to conscience and to speech a double, 
treble weight and value — think of the sober 
religious faith which has shown itself among us 
in so many diverse forms, each supplying what the 
other wants — think of our great Empire of India, 
built up upon victories won not only for ourselves 
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alone — a monument, on the whole, of lofty policy, 
striving ever to raise the subject Eastern peoples 
to a higher type of life — think of our world-wide 
Colonies — free, self-governing communities — think 
of " our Mighty Daughter of the West," entering on 
a wider field to exhibit those principles of freedom 
and government which she learnt from the old 
records of her Motherland, and striving to use her 
vast national endowments for the common good of 
many kindred races. Yes, we have indeed the 
right to exclaim : 

" Grave Mother of majestic works 

From thy Isle altar gazing down, 
Thy open eyes discern the truth, 

The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 

Keep dry their light from tears, 
That thy fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 

The falsehood of extremes." 

No, we are not likely to forget in English 
history the Chronicles of the years of the Right 
Hand. 

Ah ! but let us remember also that whatever 
England may have been in the past, what she is 
and shall be in the future depends in great measure 
on each of her individual sons and daughters. 
Nations are the schools in which individual souls 
are trained. The virtues and sins of a nation are 
the virtues and sins of each one of its citizens on a 
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larger scale and written in gigantic letters. To be 
a citizen of England in the fullest sense, worthy of 
all that England has been and may yet be by 
God*^ grace, worthy of our noble birthright, 
worthy of our many opportunities, worthy of 
our widening responsibilities — this surely is a 
thought which should rouse every one of us, 
not in presumptuous self-confidence, but in all 
Christian humility to understand what the will 
of the Lord is for ourselves and for our children. 
It is His honour and glory, not our own, that is 
the end of national or of individual Piety. And 
its sanction — what is that ? It is faith in the Lord 
Jesus as King of nations. 

My friends, believe me, our faith as Christians, 
if it will but gain its proper outlook and its high 
pretensions, will feel an accession of energy in 
every fibre of the nation's conscience. We see it 
already. An imperial call has been met by an 
imperial temper. The spiritual is felt to be the 
truly real. The objects of earthly ambition have 
beep in many cases abandoned that the volunteer 
may^ offer all he has for his country. In every 
quarter of the Empire men contend for the privilege 
of proving their love to the Motherland even to 
the death. 

But if we are to convince the world that we hold 
our Empire in the name of Christ and stand ready 
to give our lives for His cause, which is the cause 
of Freedom and Righteousness, we must hold a 
wider) a deeper faith in the Royal Supremacy of 
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Christ, most of us. We must learn to think of 
Christ as King of all the earth, as proving His 
kingdom over men by sending the spirit of Love 
and Truth and Unity to fight with all spirits of 
falsehood, hatred, and strife. We must think of 
Him as coming to judge and punish that nation 
in old times which had set up its own righteous- 
ness against His, which had refused to acknowledge 
men as His brethren, which had given itself up to 
hypocrisy, cruelty, and malice. We must think 
of Him as one who will do so again in modern 
times. We must think of Him as the Judge of all 
nations, whether confessing His name or rejecting 
it : as separating in each that which is good and 
evil, false and true ; as pledged at last to burn what 
is false with fire unquenchable, and not to let 
anything perish which has any life and worth in 
it. We must think of Him as the source of all 
manliness, freedom, gentleness in the nations of 
Christendom. We must think of Him as the 
source of all national strength, valour, freedom to 
England, of all her art, science, justice ; certain to 
go forth with her Hosts whenever they are going 
forth in the cause of righteousness and humanity 
to establish truth and justice within her borders ; 
but certain also to call her to strict account for 
every unrighteousness in human act or purpose, for 
every imperial enterprise which is prompted only 
by insolence of pride, or by passion of vengeance, 
or by lust of gold, or by the worship of any other 
false and cruel god which degrades those who 
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serve him from brave and upright men into base 
and grovelling animals. Let us think of Him, as 
the Searcher of every heart now, as the Judge of 
the quick and dead hereafter. Let us think of 
Him as the King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
who reigns and who will reign until every enemy 
shall be put under His feet, and God be all and in 
all. 

God grant, my friends, that such thoughts may 
by His grace — ^whether through the teaching of 
success and victory, or — we must dare to say it — 
through the teaching of defeat and failure — be 
grafted in all our hearts, and in the hearts of all our 
countrymen, for then we need not fear that when, 
in the Chronicles of the History of England, the 
record of this last year of the 19th century comes 
to be written, it will be other than a record of 
another "year of the Right Hand of the Lord," 
in which the star of England's destiny, dimmed 
though its rays may be for a passing moment, 
shall yet shine out again clear and strong, the 
hope and glory of all free lands, the beacon- 
light of all free peoples. 

May God grant it to our prayers ! 



INTERNATIONAL PEACE.^ 
"A Young Man's Vision." 

" And it shall come to pass afterward that I will pour 
out My spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, and your old men shall dream 
dreams, and your young men shall see visions." — Joel ii. 28. 

THESE words of the Prophet Joel had their 
fullest accomplishment, as you all know, in 
that new Revelation of God to the world, sym- 
bolised in the rushing wind and the fiery tongues 
of Pentecost, which we to-day are commemorating 
on this Whit-Sunday, on this great Church Festival 
of the Holy Ghost. But the prophetic words have 
also had a special fulfilment — have been fulfilled 
from epoch to epoch in the History of the Church 
of God. 

In the ancient Church they found an immediate 
realisation. For almost within the generation in 
which Joel lived, we see the simultaneous rise of 
Prophets of all degrees of cultivation, and from 
every station in life. Amos, the sheep-master of 
Tekoa, the gatherer of figs, the prophet of simple 

' A sermon preached at the Hague in connection with 
the Peace Congress, Whit-Sunday, 1899. 

16 
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style and rustic imagery : Zechariah, the cultured 
priest and gentle, courtly seer: Micah, the wild 
village anchorite, pouring out his terrible warnings 
on the drunkenness, the folly, the oppression of his 
country, and yet telling also of a reign of universal 
Peace when men shall "beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks" ; 
and, greatest of all, Isaiah, the statesman-prophet 
of Israel, of great and faithful vision, " very bold," 
as St. Paul says of him, in extending and enlarging 
the boundaries of the Church, looking beyond the 
dark and stormy present to the onward destiny of 
the human race, when God "shall be found of 
them that seek Him not, and made manifest unto 
them that ask not of Him." These are but a few. 
There are many Prophets of that period whose 
very names are lost. Some, no doubt, were wild 
enthusiasts only, whose ravings did perhaps as 
much harm as good. Some were hypocrites, who 
"affected the black prophetic dress without any 
portion of the prophetic spirit." But all were 
characteristic of one of those great revivals of 
religion, one of those spiritual flood-tides in the 
history of humanity, which have, alas ! their baser, 
as well as their nobler aspect. 

But Joel did more than utter a special prediction 
for his own time. He declared one of those great; 
principles which, as I have said, are fulfilled over 
and over again, and play so large a part in human 
history. The principle is this : that ever and anon, 
in a nation's or a Church's history, after some great 

3 
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national calamity, after some long-continued eccle- 
siastical torpor, there comes a sudden and mighty 
out-flood of the Spirit, stirring a nation or a people 
to its depths, vivifying an almost dead Church, 
rousing dull spirits into energetic life, exalting 
common men and women above their ordinary 
selves. On every side at such periods in the 
world's history there arise prophets and heroes, 
warriors and preachers, holy and devoted souls. 

Five centuries after Joel, when Israel was a 
conquered and tributary people, its kings no more, 
its national and church life crushed down, there 
came such a flood-tide of the Holy Spirit of God, 
which is the spirit of holy valour, and patriotism, 
and national righteousness. You may read the 
whole grand story in the Book of Maccabees. It 
was a time when the tameness and commonness 
went out of life for all men. New hopes and aims, 
new daring and strength seemed to pass into every 
heart. Men and women, in their daily task, lived 
not only for that, but for their country and their 
God. Old men dreamed dreams, and young men 
saw visions, and upon the servants and the hand- 
maids was poured out the new spirit of faithfulness 
and truth. 

Two centuries later the principle was at work 
again on a vaster scale. The old world was waiting 
for a new birth. Old religions, old philosophies, 
old political systems, all seemed to have reached a 
stage of decrepitude. The power of Imperial 
Rome, the traditional wisdom of Greece, the 
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narrow national cult of the Hebrew : all seemed to 
be worn out. The last element of good seemed to 
have gone, for Hope was dead. The world seemed 
to have reached 

" That last drear mood 
Of envious sloth and proud decrepitude ; 
No faith, no ark, no king, no Priest, no God, 
While round the freezing founts of life in snarling ring 
Crouched on the bare worn sod. 
Babbling about the unreturning spring, 
And whining for dead gods that cannot save. 
The toothless systems shiver to their grave." 

But when the hour was darkest there came the 
new birth, the founding of the Christian Church, 
the preaching of the Apostles, the fervour of the 
Martyrs, the wonders of the first Christian age. 
St. Peter saw the fulfilment of the Prophet Joel's 
words in their fullest sense on the first Whit- 
Sunday. The chill and gloom of the Crucifixion 
Day had passed. The little Church of the first 
Believers had awakened to a sense of its mighty 
mission, and every member of it felt the glow of 
inspiration in his earnest heart. And ever since 
that time, nearly 2,000 years ago now, men have 
been living under what is called a new Dispensa- 
tion, a new order of things. Ever since that time 
when the last great crowning Revelation of God 
was made to man, there has been in the world a 
society of men who looked out upon life in a new 
way. They looked out upon this matter-of-fact 
world of ours, and somehow they came to see that 
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it was not only what it appeared to be from out- 
side ; they came to see that Life, human life, had 
•not only to do with outward things ; that they, as 
toen, had not 'only to obey certain laws of conduct 
■and living, uader penalty of punishment from the 
governor, or the king, or the emperor, whose 
subjects they were; but they came to see that 
they were members also of a great invisible king- 
dom, ruled over by a Lord whose throne was not 
upon earth, governed by laws, whose sanction 
rested not in outward things, in penalty or punish- 
ment, but lay in a Divine compulsion which they 
felt in their own hearts, in their own inmost spirit, 
in a conscience, they called it, not a mere outward 
authority, saying to them at every turn, "Thou 
shalt," and " Thou shalt not," but an inner voice of 
the soul ever whispering " I ought," and " I ought 
not." 

And this new way of regarding Life these men 
came to think was the most important thing in all 
the world. They gave up everything, they left 
their secular callings, their business in life, to go 
abroad everywhere telling people of this new, 
wonderful way of regarding things. They could 
not help it. A mysterious Divine compulsion was 
laid upon them. It burnt in their hearts as a 
Divine energy, it touched their tongues with a 
Divine fire. 

If we could have asked them what it all meant, 
they would have said, " It is the Baptism of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire, — it is that enthusiasm, 
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that influence, that energy, which our ascended 
King promised He would send down upon us, His 
own Spirit, the Paraclete, the Comforter, the Spirit 
of Truth who should guide us into all truth." 

And full of this Divine compulsion, and because 
of it, they were able to touch the hearts of other 
men, they got them to see life as they saw it, to 
obey the invisible King, as they obeyed Him, from 
love and loyalty of heart ; they drew men into their 
brotherhood, into this society of the Holy Ghost, 
this spiritual kingdom, this Church of the new 
believers, of the men who thought about life in a 
new way. 

And now nearly 2,000 years, as I said, have 
passed away, and to-day that little society of 
earnest believers in that far distant land has 
become a mighty corporation, having branches in 
all parts of the world, with a long history behind 
it, a record of heroes, and saints and martyrs, and 
doctors and teachers, the holiest and the noblest of 
our race, and with a long future before it of bene- 
ficence and salvation for the world. 

And in that long history, over and over again as 
the ages went on, the words of the prophet Joel 
have been fulfilled. For although, alas ! it is true 
that over and over again also the vision has faded 
and the prophecy has disappointed, that at times 
even the Church itself has only seemed to be 
Christian to its own shame and to its Master's 
dishonour — " Christiana ad contumeliam Christi " / 
that the new heavens and the new earth have nev^r 
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yet fully come; still, still, thank God, there has 
been progress — ^who can deny it? — progress by 
periodic movements, flood-tides of the Spirit of 
God, on which the ark of Humanity and civilisa- 
tion and social order, the ark of the Church has 
ridden nearer and nearer to the haven where it 
would be. 

" For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 
And not by eastern windows only. 

When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly ! 

But westward, look, the land is bright." 

For " when Christ ascended up on high, He led 
captivity captive and gave gifts unto men " : for 
the individual the gift of true life, for society the 
gift of prophecy and vision and of dreams. " I 
will pour out of my spirit upon all flesh ; and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams." 

The gift of Prophecy : the power to recognise 
new truth from God and to speak it forth, to inter- 
pret it to mankind in words of fire or deeds of 
light. 

The gift of Vision : the strong, clear grasp of 
master ideas, the keen living sense which a young 
and generous mind feels for great principles 
struggling perhaps for life in some mean age of 
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scrambling and selfishness and greed ; setting the 
heart strong and resolute to uphold the cause of 
Righteousness and Peace and Joy in the Holy 
Ghost through the coming years. 

And the gift of Dreams : no longer the fantastic 
vision of minds half-dazed with new light, but the 
conviction of the old man's dearly bought experi- 
ence, that what perhaps he may be unworthy to 
see or bring to pass shall yet surely come, shall yet 
be a common thing full of blessing for the world, 
and while his own hopes depart of seeing it, yet 
suffers not his heart to harden, but passes solemnly 
in spirit into another age, and sees God surely 
bringing life to its perfect end at last. 

It would be impossible, of course, in a single 
sermon to characterise fully any one of those great 
epochal movements in the history of Christian 
civilisation which has made modern Christendom 
what it is to-day. And even if I ask you to think 
only of one aspect of that civilisation — the origin 
and growth of sentiments of International Morality 
and Law — a subject which must be in all our 
minds at this time, in this place, on this historic 
soil — it is impossible to do more now than place a 
cursory finger from point to point on that marvel- 
lously diversified chart which shows the onward 
progress of Humanity towards higher and nobler 
and more Christlike conceptions of statecraft and 
government. 

I. It has been said that when Charles the Great 
knelt by the high altar of St. Peter's, at Rome, and 
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received from the hand of Pope Leo III. the crown 
of the Caesars, and the shout of the people rang out 
through the Church — '^Karolo Augusta, a Deo 
coronato, magno et pacifico intperatori, vita et 
victoria " (To Charles Augustus, crowned of God, 
the great and peace-giving Emperor, life and 
victory) — Modern History began. Certainly with 
him began a new vision of power in Europe, new 
in reality, new in its relations to society. For the 
first time since the fall of the Roman Empire in 
the West, a great king had arisen among the new 
nations to rule with strength and glory, a founder 
of social order, a restorer of Religion, a patron of 
Education, a statesman, a legislator, an Emperor, 
as the popular acclaim had entitled him, truly 
" great and peace-giving," because his aim was not 
only to conquer and overthrow and selfishly to 
enjoy, but to labour long and resolutely, and with 
deliberate purpose, to bring order out of chaos, 
government out of confusion, for the benefit of 
man and the good of the peoples. It is true that 
his romantic reign of nearly fifty years was but an 
episode of political order and statesmanship in a 
wild and tumultuous age, but the work of Charles 
— a genius pre-eminently creative — was not lost in 
the anarchy which followed, for he had laid the 
foundations upon which, for many generations, 
men continued to build. His policy and deeds 
were gradually wreathed round with a gorgeous 
mist of legend and romance, but at least he left 
behind a memory and a tradition of a settled 
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government and of a noble and extensive scheme 
of polity, an ideal of imperial duty and obligation, 
to which his successors in a later age could look 
back with a devout admiration. For so wisdom is 
justified of all her children, and God fulfils Himself 
in many ways. 

II. And again, in that later time of turbulence 
and political confusion, through all the disasters of 
private war and public feud which characterised 
the peoples of Europe from the tenth to the thir- 
teenth centuries, who shall say that the old pro- 
phecy of Joel, the newer promises of Pentecost, 
had no fulfilment ? Into " that wilderness of the 
peoples " the Church of Christ had gone forth, and 
had proved herself " not only a herald of spiritual 
blessings and of glorious hopes in another life, but 
a tamer of cruel natures, the civiliser of the rude, 
the cultivator of the waste places, the educator, the 
guide and the protector" of the weak and op- 
pressed. When little else could be done, was it 
nothing, do you think, that the Church organised 
" the Truce of God " ? 

" From Thursday evening among all Christians " 
— so ran the words of an ordinance of the Council 
of Limoges in 103 1 — "friends or enemies, neigh- 
bours or distant, Peace must reign till Monday at 
sunrise : and during these four days and four 
nights, there ought to exist a complete security, so 
that every one can go about his own affairs in 
safety from all fear of his enemies, and under pro- 
tection of this truce and this Peace. Let those 
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who observe this Peace be absolved by the Father, 
All-powerful, by Jesus Christ His Son, and by the 
Holy Ghost. Let those who have promised truce 
and have voluntarily broken it be excommunicated 
by God." There are many sad chapters, it is true, 
in the history of Christendom, humiliating to the 
disciple of Christ, but surely that chapter in the 
" Gesta Christi " of the Middle Ages is at least a 
touching one, which although it tells, first, of deso- 
lated towns, depopulated villages, wasted fields, 
plundered peasants, widows and orphans weeping 
under the curse of War, yet goes on to speak of 
that " Crusade of Peace " preached by the Church 
for two centuries and more, made the subject of 
conciliar and synodical and episcopal enactment, 
quieting, if only for a time, the waves of strife, 
inspiring men with a new spirit of goodwill and 
concord and brotherhood, under which, it might be 
for months, or weeks only, or days, the bloody 
sword was suffered to rest in its sheath, the homes 
of the poor to go unplundered, and the unwonted 
" Peace of God " to fall upon a land drenched with 
tears and blood. 

HI. It was not, however, until the fifteenth cen- 
tury was passed, and the various communities of 
Europe, each retaining characteristics of its original 
source, but each also taking to itself, with the 
assertion of individual freedom, new characteristics, 
had finally separated by definite national signs 
into free and liberal States, that the foundation 
was laid of the modern system of International 
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Policy. The adoption of standing armies, although 
they may seem to have created new dangers for 
our modern industrialism, it must never be for- 
gotten, disarmed War of half its terror. But the 
need of some recognised Code of Law to regulate 
the intercourse of the new nations became pressing. 
In 1625 the groundwork of such a code was laid 
by Grotius, Advocate-General of the Treasury of 
Holland and Pensionary of Rotterdam, in his 
treatise, " De Jure Belli et Pacis," a work which 
has been said by jurists to have contributed more 
than any other uninspired book to the common- 
wealth of nations. 

And indeed, in memory of the Pentecostal pro- 
mise, ought we to speak of the book as uninspired ? 

It is true that such a code as that of Grotius 
could not have arisen in any country where the 
jurisprudence of Ancient Rome had not been the 
fountain of all legal ideas and the groundwork of 
all positive codes, nor could it have been written 
by any man who was not a learned student of that 
ancient system. But Hugo Grotius was not only 
a student of Roman jurisprudence ; he was some- 
thing higher and better. He had been a great 
Christian poet before he became a great Christian 
publicist. I venture, therefore, to say that it was 
because in his youth he had seen poetic visions of 
the ideal truths of Christianity that in his old age 
he dreamt wise dreams of the true relations which 
should bind together the nations of Christendom, 
and saw clearly how necessary to the maintenance 
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of the Social State is the recognition of the sphere 
of spiritual, as well as of temporal government. 
Certainly his immortal work is permeated, every 
line of it, in every chapter and in every section, 
with the Christian spirit. In the first words of his 
preface he touches the keynote of all Christian 
progress through comradeship and association 
when he says : 

" The Sacred History doth not a little provoke 
us to mutual love, by teaching that we are all of us 
born of the same first parents." And in the last 
chapter of his book he strikes once again the true 
chord of Christian fellowship as he recalls to the 
memory the parting benediction of the great 
Master in the memorable words with which he 
closes : 

" A safe and honoured peace is not too dearly 
bought if it may be had by foregoing as well the 
offending, as the charges and damages of war, 
especially to us Christians, to whom our great 
Lord and Master hath bequeathed Peace as His 
last legacy. . . . God, who alone can do it, instil 
these things into the hearts of those who manage 
the affairs of Christendom ! " 

IV. Once more, and lastly, for I must hurry to 
a conclusion, can we doubt that in our own age 
the Pentecostal prophecy has been and is being 
fulfilled ? Have we no young men nowadays who 
see visions, no old men who dream dreams, which 
it will be good for the world to see realised, even 
in part, of that Divine Order in which " God shall 
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fulfil Himself," not only " in many ways," but in 
the one way of perfectness — 

'* When shall all men's good 
Be each man's rule, and Universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Through all the circle of the golden year ? " 

English Churchmen, at any rate, cannot cer- 
tainly at this time forget the example of one great 
English statesman whose body, just a year ago at 
Whitsuntide, they were burying in Westminster 
Abbey "with a nation's lamentation," whose 
splendid political achievements have left an in- 
delible mark on English statesmanship and on 
English citizenship, whose voice, in the plenitude 
of his power and strength, had ever been raised, 
not only for what he thought the good of his own 
countrymen, but for the deliverance of the op- 
pressed and downtrodden peoples in any part of 
Christendom, and whose example of Christian 
fortitude and patience at the last taught lessons 
to the English people concerning the reality of 
religion and the power of prayer in daily life, more 
potent for the inspiration and ennoblement of 
national life than all the splendid achievement of 
the strenuous years that lay behind. And when 
we recall these things, we cannot forget that it was 
also to Mr. Gladstone that we owe the Geneva 
Arbitration of 1872, an event by which two great 
nations, at a time of great bitterness of popular 
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feeling, and when one side felt itself deeply in- 
jured, under circumstances which in all past history 
would have been thought to justify a declaration 
of war, deliberately controlled their passion of 
resentment, and determined to submit their dif- 
ferences to impartial arbitration, a decision which 
in its issue has not only largely contributed to the 
happy brotherly relationship of England and 
America to-day, but has also thus enabled the 
modern world to take probably the greatest step 
forward in history towards the application of right 
reason and Christian wisdom to the settlement of 
international disputes. Nor can we forget many 
another occasion in which that great Englishman 
seemed to be taking a prophet's stand, looking 
forth on the nations, reading the secret causes 
which make them living or dying, and then " look- 
ing beyond the results of the moment " in the sure 
conviction of his long and dearly bought expe- 
rience, dreamt the old man's dreams, among others 
— can we doubt it ? — of the golden year of Inter- 
national Peace, " satisfied " — I quote his own words 
— " that though to-day may not see it and to- 
morrow may not see it, yet the fruits of patience 
and perseverance will be reaped in the long future 
of the nation's existence, when the reckoning can- 
not fail." 

And, my friends, if, happily synchronising with 
the holy memories of Whitsuntide, the commemo- 
ration this week by English Churchmen of their 
great statesman's death-day a year ago takes us 
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back in thought to an old man's prophetic dream : 
certainly the great event of this week in this place, 
to be held by history — God grant it — as a per- 
petual memory of blessing to all civilised peoples, 
speaks in unmistakable tones of a young man's 
vision. 

Can there be any Christian in this place to-day 
who, recalling the ancient Pentecostal prophecy 
and promise of which I have spoken to you, would 
wish to think that these last words of the young 
Tzar's Rescript are anything but an aspiration and 
a prayer, sincerely responsive to the leading, 
piously pleading, for the guidance, of God's Holy 
Spirit of Wisdom, Peace, and Love ? 

" This Conference shall be, by the help of God, 
a happy presage for the century which is about to 
open. It would converge in one powerful focus 
the efforts of all the States which are sincerely 
seeking to make the great conception of Universal 
Peace triumph over the elements of trouble and 
discord. It would at the same time cement their 
agreement by a corporate consecration of the prin- 
ciples of equity and right on which rest the security 
of States and the welfare of Peoples." 

What is it that blocks the way — do we ask ? — to 
this land of Utopia, to the present earthly realisa- 
tion of the young man's vision, the old man's 
dream? 

I can only answer, that the mountains of diffi- 
culty, which some tell us stand in the way, are 
mo^al difficulties for the most part, faults of cha- 
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racter and will, failure of moral courage and pur- 
pose — in a word, want of faith. 

And yet, if we be Christians, we cannot, we must 
not, lose heart. The mountains of difficulty may 
be there. We cannot deny it. They do block the 
way to the promised land. But we walk by faith, 
not by sight. It was a saying of the great 
Napoleon, looking out from France on the neigh- 
bouring country of Spain, " There are no more 
Pyrenees ! " The power of the human will, the 
vaulting ambition of one man, was — so he thought 
— sufficient to remove this greatest of natural 
boundaries. 

My friends, do we forget the promise of Him 
who said that by faith we too should remove 
mountains ? 

Mountains of difficulty, mountains of misunder- 
standing, mountains of prejudice, will only vanish 
before the courage which despises difficulty, before 
the insight which sees into the heart of stone, 
before the love which compels confidence. Ah, 
yes! the true Christian faith is like that fabled 
sword of which one reads in the Song of Roland, 
by which that renowned Paladin cleft a way for 
his army through those same Pyrenees mountains 
to the open land beyond. Such a breach of 
Roland, doubt it not, will one day be made through 
the mountain walls of national jealousy and 
national pride and national prejudice, and open 
out a way to the land of International Peace. 

May God, of His great mercy, send into the 
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hearts of each member of this Peace Congress His 
great gift of vision ! Let us pray for them — and 
what words could we better use than those in 
which for so many generations the Church of 
Christ has yearly sung her Advent antiphon of 
preparation for the Christmas message of Peace on 
earth, goodwill to men — 

** O Sapientia ! quce ex ore Altissimi prodiisti^ 
attingens a fine atque adfinem ; for titer suaviterque 
disponens omnia : veni ad docendum eos viatn Pru- 
dentice ! " 



** ALL SAINTS AND ALL BENEFACTORS."^ 

" Let us now praise famous men, 
And our fathers who begat us . . . 
Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
And were renowned for their power . . . 
Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
And by their understanding men of learning . . . 
Rich men furnished with ability. 
Living peaceably in their habitations : 
All these were honoured in their generations, 
And were a glory in their days. 
There be of them, that have left a name behind them 
To declare their praises. 
And some there be which have no memorial." 

EccLESiASTicus xliv. 1-9 [R.V.] 

TO-DAY is All Saints* Day. It is a Festival 
of our Church which happily this year 
synchronises with the day on which we in this 
place are called upon to commemorate the 
Founders and Benefactors of our University. And 
the thought which gives meaning and reality to 
both commemorations is essentially the same — the 
Catholicity, the manifoldness of consecrated service. 
On this day our Mother Church asks us to recall 

' Sermon at Great St. Mary's, Cambridge, Sunday, 

November, i, 1896. 
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with grateful memory and holy thanksgiving that 
noble company of the fk^t-born, our unseen 
brothers in Heaven, our unrecognised comrades on 
earth, who, from the earliest days of Christian 
history down to this latest year, have heard God's 
call and obeyed it, have seen God's truth and pro- 
claimed it, have felt God's life and have striven to 
live it — Apostles, Prophets, Martyrs, Confessors, 
Saints, Heroes of the Faith. 

And on this day, also, our hardly less benign 
Mother in this place asks us to hold in pious 
memory, and to recite with joyous graritude the 
names of that long roll of her heroes, " Honoured 
in their generations, and the glory of their days " ; 
" Men of renown, giving counsel by their under- 
standing " ; Masters of knowledge, whose best 
dignity is that of leadership ; Benefactors, whose 
best authority is that of service ; seekers after 
truth, whose best courage is that born of reverence, 
and sincerity, and self-repression ; champions of 
freed thought, who have won for us, at the price of 
their own heart's blood, the franchises of the mind 
and soul ; " Rich men, furnished with ability," 
who made possible, for many of us in the days of 
our youth, the opportunities which we shared 
together here of sound learning, of disciplined 
loyalty, of generous life ; " Leaders of the people 
by their counsel, men of learning by their under- 
standing," Philosophers, Kings, Poets, Priests, 
Doctors, Soldiers, Statesmen. 

The glory of the consecrated life, the authority 
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born of service for the common good, this thought, 
I repeat, it is which gives its true meaning ah'ke to 
the Festival of all Saints, and the Commemoration 
of all Benefactors. 

The historic origin of the Festival of All Saints 
is a little obscure. There seems, however, to be 
little doubt that in the Western Church, at any 
rate, this Festival in its earliest form is traceable 
to the Dedication Service held in the early part of 
the seventh century by Pope Boniface III. to com- 
memorate the consecration of the Pantheon at 
Rome, with its crowd of private divinities and 
Augustal gods — the last monument of the old 
Paganism left in Christian Rome — to the service 
of the one true God, " in honour of St. Mary, ever 
Virgin, and all the Holy Martyrs and Confessors." 

This conversion of a heathen temple to Christian 
uses indicates the same judicious methods of ac- 
commodation which you will remember Gregory 
the Great himself had so discreetly commended 
" concerning the case of the English," in his well- 
known letter to the Abbot Mellitus, quoted in the 
early pages of Bede's History. "If these temples 
are well built," he said, "they ought of neces- 
sity to be converted from the worship of devils 
to the service of the true God, that while the 
nation sees that its temples are not destroyed, 
it may put away error from its heart, and 
acknowledging and adoring the true God, may the 
more familiarly meet at its accustomed places." ^ 

* Bede, " Eccl. Hist.," i., xxx. 
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The Festival of All Saints was therefore, in its 
earliest form, simply a Dedication Festival, like 
the Dedication Festivals of other Churches, in 
commemoration of their local saints, but of higher 
celebrity than theirs, inasmuch as it was the com- 
memoration of the final victory of Christianity over 
Paganism, of the Church of the Imperial Christ 
over the Temple of Jupiter Vindex. 

By the middle of the ninth century, however, 
the Festival had taken its final place in the 
calendar, as one of the great Church Festivals, 
preceded as they all were by Fast and Vigil, a 
commemoration of the whole glorious band of the 
Church's Heroes, the noble succession of saints 
and confessors and martyrs, whose deeds illuminate 
the pages of the divine history of the Church, a 
commemoration also of those others our comrades 
and brothers, who having once lived to God here 
below for our example live to Him still, beyond 
the veil, and watch us, we trust, with faithful and 
sympathising eyes, and lastly a commemoration of 
that company of the faithful departed, of all 
languages and tongues, 

" The unknown good that rest 
In God's still memory folded deep, 

The bravely dumb that did their deed, 
And scorned to blot it with a name ; 

Men of the plain heroic breed, 
Who love Heaven'.s silence more than Fame." ' 



' "AH Saints," by J. R. Lowell. 
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But the earlier origin of the Festival in the 
transformation of a Pagan Temple, with all its 
glory of Gentile art, into a Christian Church, need 
not surely be forgotten, for not only does that 
origin vindicate for us the intrinsic power of the 
Church of Christ to consecrate and transfigure 
whatever it touches, but it suggests also, I think, 
the wisdom of claiming, for purposes of com- 
memoration in the public services of the Church, a 
somewhat wider range of saintly ideals than any 
that our existing Calendar contains. 

It has always seemed to me that for the human 
soul there are no more natural acts of public 
worship than those which consecrate our feelings 
of reverence and gratitude for the memory of 
departed saints and the lives of great men, and 
which recognise the moral discipline there is to be 
gained from the enthusiastic commemoration of 
great ideals. Not only do 

" Their phantoms arise before us, 
Our loftier brothers but one in blood, 
At bed and board they lord it o'er us, 
With looks of beauty and words of good ; " 

but in the solemn services of worship, their lives 
and their example not only give us motive and 
inspiration, but are also in some sort a pledge for 
the consecration of similar gifts, however small, in 
ourselves. And therefore I have often wondered 
why it is, that believing as we profess to do in 
the continuous present inspiration of the Holy 
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Spirit of God, in the living realisation of the 
doctrine of the Communion of Saints, our Church 
can rest satisfied with the imperfect reflection of 
the greatest personalities of even her past history 
which our Calendar suggests. Indeed I have 
always thought that there is much to be learnt in 
this direction from such a Calendar as that which 
was drawn up at the beginning of the century 
by Auguste Comte, as the basis of the so-called 
Religion of Humanity. Some of you are no doubt 
familiar with that Calendar, either in its original 
form or in the form of that most fascinating 
Biographical Manual, published a few years ago 
by the Positivist Committee in London, and 
entitled a "New Calendar of Great Men." In that 
modern " Acta Sanctorum *' are arranged a series 
of typical names, illustrious in all departments of 
thought and power, beginning with the great Law- 
giver of the Hebrews and ending with the poets 
and thinkers of the first generation of the present 
century. There are in all some 558 names of 
eminent men and women in this Calendar, so 
grouped and classified as to convey a vivid impres- 
sion of the gradual development of human society, 
of its unity and continuity of progress, ranging 
over all ages and nations ; commemorating not 
only what Churchmen would call the strictly 
saintly ideals, but all the great names of the world's 
heroes, leaders of industry as Gutenburg, and Ark- 
wright, and Watt ; poets, painters, and musicians, 
as Dante, and Shakespeare, and Raphael, and 
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Mozart ; philosophers, as St. Thomas (Aquinas), 
and Descartes, and Bacon ; men of science, as 
Bichat, Galileo and Newton ; statesmen, as William 
the Silent, and Cromwell, and Frederick the Great. 

Compare such a roll of heroes of Western 
civilisation as this, incomplete as it may be, and 
yet one in which as John Stuart Mill said, "No 
kind of human eminence really useful is omitted, 
except that which is merely negative and 
destructive," with the Calendar of our own Church, 
with its less than fifty namies of non-apostolic 
saints, and of these not a dozen whose memories 
we as Englishmen can specially commemorate as 
national heroes or benefactors, and do we not feel 
that with whatever useful purpose the English 
Reformers retained in our Calendar the names of 
the so-called black-letter saints, it certainly could 
not be with any desire of providing such a concrete 
picture of the sacredness, and the sureness, and the 
continuity of the history of the English Church, 
much less of the English nation, as might, through 
the sense of social communion, and the feeling of 
an historic past, and the delight in the names of 
the mighty dead^ exert a potent influence on the 
character and the conduct of the living ? 

And yet surely to bring the national life and 
spirit and character into creative touch with the 
solemnising liturgical influences of common wor- 
ship, to bring home to our people the sense of 
the sacredness of the national life, and the sureness 
and continuity of our England's story, as part of 
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the design of God, and as one of the truest means 
by His grace of elevating and sustaining what 
Burke once called "the ancient and inbred integrity 
of piety of the English people," should be one of 
the most important, one of the most religious 
functions of our national Church. 

Week by week, it is true, in the public supplica- 
tions of the Litany, English Churchmen are invited 
to join in the aspiration — " O God, we have heard 
with our ears, and our fathers have declared unto 
us the noble works that thou didst in their days, and 
in the old time before them ! " And yet how little 
does our Church do to give reality to this suppli- 
cation, how little does she really do to help us to 
people with noble names and worthy memories the 
vacancies of All Saints* Day, or to fill up for our- 
selves the dwarfed and impoverished Anglican 
Calendar with new types of national saintship, 
much less " to hold our march " — if I may remind 
you of the inspiring words which you heard scarcely 
a year ago from the Regius Professor of Modern 
History— "to hold our march upon the loftier 
summits, along the central range, to live in the com- 
pany of heroes and saints and men of genius . . ." 
and thus help ..." the man of ordinary proportion 
and inferior metal to think out the rounded circle 
of his thought ... to divest his will of its surround- 
ings and to rise above the pressure of time, and 
race, and circumstance, to choose the star that 
guides his course, to correct, and test, and assay 
his convictions by the light within, and with a 
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resolute conscience and ideal courage to remodel 
and reconstitute the character which birth and 
education gave him." ^ 

Yes, and Lord Acton is right. We cannot 
afford wantonly to lose sight of our great men and 
memorable lives. We must cherish their memories 
as objects of national admiration and worship. 
For no one, I think, who observes with any care or 
thought the social phenomena of our time and 
country, the intellectual bewilderment which arises 
from the power of the ideas which are stirring in 
Democracy — ideas which, on the one hand, are 
taken as the sure evidence of national progress 
under Divine Benediction, and on the other, as the 
equally sure evidence of social disintegration and 
ultimate national decay — can doubt that we need 
to take up the study and public interpretation of 
our national history as a source of serious and 
religious instruction. The continuity of civilisation, 
the old Hebrew sense, that is to say, of historic 
development, has revived in our time : it should be 
the Church's care, that in some sense the function 
of the Hebrew Prophet should revive with it. The 
English people need to be taught td regard their 
national History with more reverence as part of the 
national Piety. They must be taught to look, with 
deeper faith in the divine mission of their country, 
" to the rock whence they were hewn and the hole 
of the pit whence they were digged " ; to trace the 

' Lord Acton's Inaugural Lecture on "The Study of 
History," pp. 13, 14. 
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source of their national freedom, of which they so 
often boast as their country's noblest possession, 
and of 

" Those laws of England, they 
Whose reverend heads with age are grey— 
Children of a wiser day — 
And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo, Liberty," 

to that God who has " determined their appointed 
times and the bounds of their habitation." 

In a word, if our national Church is to help 
our people to understand and follow their own 
development, and to get some efficient idea of 
social progress, and how rigorously social progress 
is conditioned, if she is to help to get rid of that 
anti-historic spirit which especially seems to 
characterise many of the leaders of our modern 
English workmen, leading them to conceive of 
society as having no ancestors, then, whether by 
the revival of Commemoration Services expressing 
in modern form, and with modern spirit, the old 
medieval " Obit " or " General Mynde," or in some 
other way, she must seek to idealise national 
history in such a way, that its truth shall touch 
the imagination of the people, and teach them to 
realise how noble and glorious a privilege it is to 
be English citizens and thus learn something, God 
grant, of the higher blessing of those who "are 
called to be Christ's freemen " in that Kingdom 
concerning whose citizens it is written — '^ If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed." 



•> ^ '. ^ ^ '^ " ., J \ 
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II. Such a solemn " Obit " or " Yearsmind" we 
to-day are celebrating in this service for the Com- 
memoration of Benefactors. May our debt of 
gratitude to their memories be reverently and 
lovingly acknowledged. 

The list of names which it is my duty, in a few 
moments, to read to you from our modern 
" Diptycha Mortuorum," is a long and varied 
one. 

By thought and sympathy we are asked to-day 
to enter into the presence of that assemblage of 
noble lives, who, from the earliest days of our 
University History until now, have laboured for 
our benefit and left us so rich a store of intellectual 
good. " Let us praise famous men and our fathers 
who begat us." We shall Commemorate, therefore, 
with grateful hearts : 

(i) Our Royal Patrons and Benefactors, " such 
as did bear rule in their kingdoms and were 
renowned for their power," commencing with the 
name of one, Sigebert, King of the East Angles, 
uncle of St. Etheldreda of Ely, Queen and Abbess, 
whose traditionary claim to be first founder of this 
University rests, I fear, on very slight historic 
foundation, but whose name serves at least to carry 
our memories back to that century, when northern 
England was the intellectual centre of Western 
Europe, to that Monastery School on the banks of 
the Wear, where the Father of English History 
" free from all distraction was sitting, meditating, 
reading, writing, dictating," in the book-room of 
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Benedict Biscop ; or to that School of York, where 
Archbishop Egbert's pupil, Alcuin, was lighting 
that torch of learning which he was to pass on 
through the Palatine schools of Charles the Great, 
onwards, as it is thought by some, to the early 
founders of the University of Paris, and thence to 
the great thirteenth century scholars of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

(ii) We shall commemorate next the Founders 
of our Professorial Chairs — " leaders of the 
people by their counsels " — first among whom 
stands the name of that Lady Margaret, mother of 
Henry VI L, who was the friend and patron of John 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, " vere Episcopus, vere 
Theologus," under whose cautious supervision Cam- 
bridge first tasted of the fruits of the Renascence, 
and welcomed Erasmus, I fear with but a very 
tempered enthusiasm, to the newly founded Lady 
Margaret Chair, and yet nevertheless in that 
encouragement of the New Learning laid the 
foundation of that sound method and. apparatus 
which has enabled her in an after age to take 
all knowledge for her province, and to represent 
her conquest by the foundation of twenty-five 
Professorial Chairs. 

(iii) Again, we shall commemorate the Founders 
of our numerous scholarships and prizes, and 
especially, perhaps, of those which preserve for us 
the memory of representative Cambridge men in 
all grades of thought and action, "honoured in 
their generation and the glory of their day," states- 
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men as William Pitt, soldiers as Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, scholars as Porson and Schofield and 
Long, Churchmen as Julius Hare and Bishops 
Kaye and Connop Thirlwall and Lightfoot, men 
of science as Adam Sedgwick and Clerk Maxwell 
and F. M. Balfour. 

(iv) And we shall commemorate also those 
Benefactors, " rich men furnished with ability," 
who lived we trust none the less "peaceably in 
their habitations " because they have given a home 
to the many institutions of the University, build- 
ings for libraries, lecture rooms, laboratories, 
museums. 

(v) And lastly, we shall commemorate, shall 
we not, those unknown Benefactors — for "some 
there be who have no memorial " — who yet have 
largely made life for us in this place what it is, 
those who by their own brave lives and self-denying 
energy, by their loyal championship of truth, by 
habit of stainless purity and purest honour, by 
reverent protection of weakness, by capacity for 
true friendship, by silent heroism and courage in 
the performance of small duties and irksome tasks, 
by generous ambition for great achievements and 
a life of public spirit, have created that atmosphere 
of spiritual influence in which character has been 
formed, we would fain hope not foreign to this 
University, manly, self-contained, frank, pitiful, 
chivalrous. 

And yet as we recite the names of our Benefactors 
and look back across the long course of the cen- 
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turies, we cannot forget the failures as well as the 
successes ; the defeats as well as the triumphs ; 
" the seasons of error and sloth, and incapacity and 
degradation, as well as the seasons of high enter- 
prise, and deep spirituality and energetic zeal " ; 

* 

the " lost causes and the impossible loyalties," as 
well as the persistent faith and the grand achieve- 
ment. But, my friends, let us remember these 
things for our own admonition. 

From the thronging historic memories which 
such a service as this should recall, may we find 
corporate thanksgiving followed by increased sense 
of personal responsibility. 

To the senior members of this University, to 

those in authority in this place, I have no right, as 

so many of my predecessors in this office have had 

right, founded on experience of your special 

temptations or difficulties, to speak. I can only 

remind you of our Master's own interpretation of 

the responsibilities of authority and leadership. 

" They that have authority," He said, " are called 

Benefactors. But ye shall not be so : but he that 

is greater among you, let him become as the 

younger ; and he that is chief, as he that doth 

serve ... for I am in the midst of you as He that 

serveth." God grant that in your case the supreme 

Authority of Service — of His Service — may justify 

the prerogative of your years and place ! 

But to the younger members of this University 
I may claim the right — if at least a vivid recollec- 
tion of my own undergraduate days in this place, 
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and affection for its memories warmly cherished 
through many years, and above all an overwhelming 
sense of debt to one great Cambridge teacher ^ to 
have sat in whose lecture room for two years I 
shall always regard as the greatest privilege of my 
life, can give it to me — I may claim the right to 
say this : Young men ! cherish reverence for great 
ideals, especially for personal ideals, and find them, 
as you will find them, if you are earnest and 
humble and sincere, in the great master teachers 
of this place. Cherish, I say, great ideals, and 
then such a service as this Commemoration of All 
Saints and All Benefactors will serve to keep alive 
for you the flame of ideal sympathy with the great 
personalities of your country's history, and thus 
save you perchance from the death of sordid 
vulgarity, of moral isolation, of mean ambition, 
may arouse, may inspire, may uplift you to a life 
of service for the common good ; may cause you 
"to see visions and dream dreams" — ^visions of 
coming greatness for your College, or your 
University, or your Country ; visions of great 
principles struggling for life in these mean days of 
competitive scrambling ; dreams of future oppor- 
tunity for this place, in which its sons shall prove 
themselves worthy of their heritage in the heroes 
and saints of the past, and like them shall have 
faith in their ministry and mission for Christ and 
His kingdom of England, and shall learn to forget 

' Frederick Denison Maurice. 
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all that is behind the best spirit of the time, all 
that is behind the true spirit of Christ's teaching, 
and shall set themselves to reach forward to the 
great things which are still before us, the great 
problems which our age, if any, may solve ; the 
great doctrines of our common faith which we may 
have the opportunity of grasping with a firmer 
hold than ever before, the great reconciliation of 
things old with things new, of things common with 
things sacred, of class with class, of man with man, 
of nation with nation, of all with God. 

Let your lives be dedicated, young men, to such 
objects as these in whatever realm of thought and 
action, in industry, or politics, in art, science or 
literature, in theology or philosophy, your lot may 
be cast. That dedication will be the highest and 
the truest form of commemoration service for All 
Saints and All Benefactors, and for all those 
"immortal dead" whose names must be held in 
reverence by our Church or University — 

" Who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self. 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man's search 
To vaster issues." 



LADY SIDNEY DAY.' 

" Let us now praise famous men, and our fathers who 
begat us." — Ecclesiasticus xliv. i. 

SOME of you will remember the passage in the 
Phaedrus of Plato, where the poet-philosopher 
attempts to explain the origin of the spiritual gifts 
of humanity. Under the poetic mysticism of that 
magnificent mythe Plato tells how on stated days 
human souls follow in the train of the immortal 
Gods, and rising above the material world attain 
to the vision of the unseen and the eternal, and 
how though falling back again once more to the 
level of earth they retain through life the memory 
of this Beatific Vision as the impulse and motive 
of all high thought and righteous deed. 

For us Christians the dream of Plato is realised 
in the Gospel of Christ. In the glory which he 
revealed we recognise the Transfiguration of 
Human Life, and find, some of us, in Him, our 
Spiritual Master in the Eternal Life of Truth, 

' Preached February 14, 1896, in the Chapel of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge, on the occasion of the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration of the College Foundation. 

so 
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wisdom, and love, the inspiring motive and spring 
of our lives, and having once " seen the Light and 
whence it flows" learn also to recognise in other 
human souls, who exhibit any portion of his gift 
signs of the Master's Presence. 

It is good, surely, that on a day like this, when 
we are gathered together to commemorate the 
Founders of this place, we should strive to enter 
into brief communion with their spirit, and gladly 
recognise in their work the signs of the great 
Master's Presence, and record our gratitude to 
Him and them for the opportunities which in the 
days of our youth we share together here of sound 
learning, of disciplined loyalty, and generous life. 

Such acts of commemoration, expressing in 
modern form the idea of the old mediaeval " Obit " 
or the " General Mynde," when the names of good 
doers were read out in church to the people, tend, 
I think, to create that sense of social communion, 
to foster the feeling of a historic past, and attach- 
ment to local memories and the delight in the 
names of the mighty dead, all of which may exert 
so potent an influence on the morality of the living. 

Such an annual " General Mynde " we to-day 
are celebrating in this Tercentenary Commemora- 
tion Service. It is just 300 years ago since the 
House of the Grey Friars, which had been founded 
300 years earlier by Edward I., and which had 
been for long, so chroniclers say, by reason of its 
largeness, famous as the assembling place of the 
University — its ancient Senate House in fact — was 
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bought by the executors of Lady Frances' Sidney, 
Dowager Countess of Sussex, from the authorities 
of Trinity College, and incorporated by Charter 
bearing date February 14, 1596, as a College in 
this University. The building was commenced in 
the following May, and completed, with the excep- 
tion of the Chapel, in 1 598. 

It is interesting, I think, to remember, for any of 
us at any rate who have any sympathy with the 
sentiment of the genius lociy that the College 
Chapel in which we are met to-day, rebuilt by 
Green just a hundred years ago, occupies the site, 
and was originally formed out of the ruinous walls 
of the ancient refectory of the Grey Friars' Monas- 
tery, where for three centuries of stirring national 
life the Franciscan Monks had kept alive, let us 
hope, something of the mystic tenderness, the 
brotherly compassion, the fervour of missionary 
zeal, which they had learnt from their great 
Founder, Saint Francis of Assissi. 

But it is not, of course, to the Franciscan 
Monks that we Sidney men trace our spiritual 
ancestry. 

Sidney College was born at the meeting point of 
two great epochs of English history. The age of 
the Renascence was passing into the age of Puri- 
tanism. Rifts which were still little, were widening 
every hour and threatening ruin to the fabric of the 
Church and State which the Tudors had built up. 
A new political world was rising into being ; a 
world healthier, more really national, but less 
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picturesque, less wrapt in the mystery and splen- 
dour that poets love. Great as were the faults of 
Puritanism, it may fairly claim to be the first 
political system which recognised the grandeur of 
the people as a whole. 

As great a change was passing over the spiritual 
sympathies of man. A sterner Protestantism was 
invigorating and ennobling life by its morality, its 
seriousness, its intense conviction of God. But it 
was at the same time hardening and narrowing it. 
The Bible was superseding Plutarch. The obsti- 
nate questionings which haunted the finer souls of 
the Renascence were being stereotyped in the 
theological formulas of the Puritan. The sense of 
Divine omnipotence was annihilating man. The 
daring which turned England into a people of 
adventurers, the sense of inexhaustible resources, 
the buoyant freshness of youth, the intoxicating 
sense of beauty and joy, which created Sidney and 
Marlowe and Drake, was passing away before the 
consciousness of evil and the craving to order 
man's life aright before God. 

Sidney College was the child of this transition 
period. Its Foundress, Lady Frances Sidney, was 
one of the learned ladies of the Court of Elizabeth. 
She was the aunt both of Sir Philip Sidney and of 
the Earl of Leicester : the wife of Ratcliffe, Earl 
of Sussex, known at least to all readers of 
" Kenilworth '* as the rival of Leicester. To-day 
the noble families of Pembroke, Carnarvon, and 
Sidney claim her as their common ancestress. A 
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few years ago, in conjunction with the authorities 
of this College, they restored her tomb, which 
occupies the place of the High Altar in the Chapel 
of St. Paul in Westminster Abbey. It was the 
Dean of Westminster, her friend Dr. Goodman, 
who gave to the College that portrait of the 
Foundress which is so familiar to all of us as 
it hangs at the head of the College Dining Hall. 
It is a characteristic of the period — which may 
be worth noting — of the middle, that is, of the 
sixteenth century — when the destinies of Europe 
were woven by the hands of three extraordinary 
Queens who ruled the fortunes of England, 
France, and Scotland — that, as the fruits of 
the Renascence, and of the outgrowth of the 
New Learning, and perhaps also of the indepen- 
dent spirit of the coming Puritanism, learned 
women should in some degree be leading the van 
of English civilisation. That is a characteristic, 
at any rate, which, in loyalty to our Foundress, 
those of us should not forget who at this time are 
pressing the claims of her sex to fuller academic 
recognition. 

It is, however, a little difficult to say to which of 
the three elements in the making of the epoch 
may be traced the impulse which led Lady Sidney 
to her resolve to found the College. It is common, 
I believe, to speak of Sidney College as a Puritan 
foundation, and it is true of course that its early 
growth synchronised with the Puritan movement 
in the University. But I am not at all sure that 
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the immediate impulse from which it sprang is not 
much more truly traceable either to the literary 
spirit of the Renascence, or perhaps, as one would 
like to think, to the desire of promoting that union 
of rational religion and sound knowledge which the 
friends of the so-called New Learning, the disciples 
of Colet, Erasmus, and More had at heart. 

At any rate, the practical result is visible in the 
extremely eclectic character of the Cojlege in its 
early days. Among its members were some of the 
stoutest Royalists and also some of the stoutest 
Republicans in the country. Among the former 
we find such names as Montagu, of Boughton, Sir 
Roger Lestrange — celebrated as the editor of the 
first English newspaper — and Thomas Fuller, the 
historian. 

Fuller is a name of which all Sidney may well 
be proud. No one can read any of his books, I 
think, full as they are of imagination, pathos, and 
an exuberant, often extravagant, but never in- 
effective wit, without heartily endorsing Coleridge's 
saying — " God bless thee, dear old man ! " and 
recognising the truth of his panegyric, " Next to 
Shakespeare I am not certain whether Thomas 
Fuller, beyond all other writers, does not excite in 
me the sense and emulation of the marvellous. . . . 
He was incomparably the most sensible, the least 
prejudiced great man in an age that boasted of a 
galaxy of great men." 

Among the Republican members of the College 
it is enough, I suppose, to name the name of 
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Oliver Cromwell. And of him, at least, whatever 
our final verdict on his career may be, whatever 
dreams of personal ambition we may think mingled 
with his aim, we cannot surely deny — at least if we 
have ever read Carlyle's " Life and Letters " — that 
his aim was in the main a high and unselfish one, 
and that in the career, which to our modern minds 
may seem so strange and complex, he had seen the 
leading of a Divine hand that drew him from the 
sheepfolds to mould England into a people of God. 
And to some of us, surely he seems the most 
human-hearted sovereign and most imperial man 
in all English annals since the days of Alfred. 

And none of us, I trust, would in these days 
endorse the verdict of the words interpolated in 
the College books between the entry of his name 
and the next on the list, which may be Englished 
thus : " This was that arch hypocrite, that most 
abandoned murderer, who, having by shameful 
slaughter put out of the way the most pious 
King, Charles the First, grasped the very throne, 
and for the space of nearly five years under the 
title of Protector harassed three kingdoms with 
inflexible tyranny." 

Nay, rather let us commemorate this greatest of 
Sidney men, in Lowell's words, as 

" One of the few that have a right to rank 
With the true makers : for his spirit wrought 
Order from chaos : proved that Right divine 
Dwelt only in the excellence of Truth : 
And far within old darkness hostile lines 
Advanced and pitched the shining tents of Light." 
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No higher lesson than that, at any rate, need any 
one of us take from this commemoration of 
Founders. 

In that spirit, believe me, young men, God will 
take your lives and make them prophesy of His 
great secret of life. Your labours even when they 
seem most hopeless, your, efforts when they seem 
most profitless, will go to fill the great reservoir of 
moral power and fervour which shall not be wasted, 
for there is a conservation of energy in the spiritual 
world as in the physical. There is no energy lost 
that is inspired by God, and we who are creating 
this moral energy will yet live to see it doing work 
of which now we do not dream. 

Let your lives be dedicated, young men, to such 
objects as these in whatever realm of national 
thought or action, in industry or politics, in art, 
science, or literature, in theology or philosophy, 
your lot may be cast. That dedication will be the 
highest and the truest form of commemoration 
service for the Foundress and Benefactors of this 
place. And for the rest let me end with the quaint 
words of Fuller, an old Sidney man, the historian : — 

"It is as yet but early days with this College 
. . . yet hath it been fruitful in worthy men pro- 
portionably to the age thereof, and I hope it will 
daily increase. Now, though it be only the place 
of the parent, and proper to him (as the greater) to 
bless his child, yet it is of the duty of the child 
to pray for his parent, in which relation my best 
desires are due to this Foundation, my mother (for 
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the last eight years) in this University. May her 
lamp never lack light for oil, or oil for the light 
thereof. Zoar, is it not a little one ? Yet who 
shall despise the day of small things ? May the 
foot of sacrilege, if once offering to enter the gates 
thereof, stumble and rise no more. The Lord bless 
the labours of all Ihe students therein, that they 
may tend and end at His glory, their own salvation, 
the prophet and honour of the Church and 
Commonwealth." 



A THANKSGIVING FOR WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEARE.! 

" What thanksgiving can we render again unto God for 
him, for all the Joy?" — i Thess. iii. 9. 

THE Special Festival of this day — at once a 
Saint's Day of the English Church, and a 
Hero Day of the English Nation, for it is the Day 
of St. George, the Patron Saint of England and of 
Chivalry, and it is the Birth-day and Death-day of 
Shakespeare — ^happens to synchronise this year 
with the Third Sunday after Easter. 

We have already,, at our earliest service this 
morning, celebrated the greatest Eucharist of our 
Church, that Sacrament of Thanksgiving for the 
Risen Lord, which not only should throw its con- 
secration over all our other acts of worship in this 
place to-day, but also should consecrate for us all 
realms of human thought and action. It is quite 
natural therefore that at this later service the " note 
of thanksgiving" which we would most wish to 
emphasise, should be for him whose power and 

* Being the Birthday Sermon preached in the Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Stratford-on-Avon, April 23, 
1899. 
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presence must always, I should imagine, be felt 
more vividly in this place than elsewhere in 
England. 

In this Memorial Service then " let us render 
again unto God for him thanksgiving for all the 
joy," thanksgiving for all the mighty achievement 
of his poetic genius, of his prophetic vision as a 
supreme interpreter of human life — " how noble in 
reason! how infinite in faculty! in apprehension how 
like a God ! " — thanksgiving for all the joy which 
has come down to us through the centuries as his 
gift to the English race, to the human race, for 
ever. 

And, that I may not be misunderstood, let me 
repeat that in rendering such debt in this place we 
need not think we shall be in any sense trenching 
upon His inviolable honour, who must always re- 
main the ever-present centre of our worship here. 
For it is only through the study of the many and 
varying qualities of His servants that we learn by 
degrees to welcome the fulness and the richness of 
His ideal manhood. Much less in doing this 
honour to Shakespeare to-day do we arrogate to 
ourselves any authority of final judgment as to his 
personal character or life. In thanking God, then, 
for the gift of the heroes and the saints, the prophets 
and the kings of England, for their lives and 
thoughts, we are recognising our national bene- 
faction and so far acknowledging the power and 
love of God in those by whose ministry it was 
made known to us. 
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I have already indicated my desire to speak to 
you to-day of Shakespeare as a national prophet. 
You will rightly ask me in what sense I use this 
term. Let me answer you in the words of two 
modern poets. 

In his magnificent prose essay on " The Defence 
of Poetry," the poet Shelley thus compares the 
functions of the poet and the prophet : 

** Poets, according to the circumstance of the age 
and nation in which they appeared, were called 
in the earlier epochs of the world, legislators or 
prophets. A poet essentially comprises and unites 
both these characters. For he not only beholds 
intensely the present as it is, and discovers those 
laws according to which present things ought to be 
ordered, but he beholds the future in the present, 
and his thoughts are the germs of the flower and 
fruit of latest time. Not that I assert poets to be 
prophets in the gross sense of that word, or that 
they can foretell the form as surely as they fore- 
know the spirit of events. Such is the pretence of 
superstition which would make poetry an attribute 
of prophecy, rather than prophecy an attribute of 
poetry." 

And this is how a great American poet, Russell 
Lowell, has expressed a similar thought in im- 
perishable verse : 

" To know the heart of all things was his duty, 
All things did speak to him to make him wise, 
And with a sorrowful and conquering beauty 
The soul of all looked grandly from his eyes. 
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He gazed on all within him and without him, 

He watched the flowing of Time's steady tide, 
And shapes of glory floated all about him 

And whispered to him, and he prophesied. 
Than all men he more fearless was, and freer. 

And all his brethren cried with one accord — 
* Behold the holy man ! behold the seer ! 

Him who hath spoken with the unseen Lord." 

But you will ask me very probably, and some of 
you perhaps with some surprise — Can you reaJly 
speak of Shakespeare, even in this sense, as a 
prophet ? Can you speak of him in any sense even 
as a religious man ? 

My friends, I should not care to speak of him in 
this place at all if I did not think that he was both. 

If the underlying and almighty essence of this 
world be good, then it is likely — is it not ? — that 
the writer who most deeply approached to that 
essence will be himself good. There is a religion 
of week-days as well as of Sundays, a religion of 
"cakes and ale " as well as of pews and altar cloths. 
This England lay before Shakespeare as it lies 
before us all, with its green fields, and its long 
hedgerows, and its many trees, and its great towns, 
and its endless hamlets, and its motley society, and 
its long history, and its bold exploits and its 
gathering power ; and he saw that they were good. 
To him, perhaps, more than to anyone else, has it 
been given to see that they were a great unity, a 
great religious object ; that if you could only 
descend to the inner life, to the deep things, to the 
secret principles of its noble vigour, to the essence 
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of character, to what we know of Hamlet and seem 
to fancy of Ophelia, we might, so far as we are 
capable of so doing, understand the Nature which 
God has made. Let us, then, think of Shakespeare, 
not as a teacher of dry dogmas, or a sayer of hard 
sayings, but as 

" A priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world " — 

a teacher of the hearts of men and women ; one 
from whom may be learnt something of that inmost 
principle that ever modulates 

" With murmurs of the air, 
And motions of the forest and the sea, 
And voice of living beings, and woven hymns 
Of night and day and the deep heart of man ." ' 

Shakespeare was not a prophet or preacher, of 
course, in the same sense as Mrs. Barbauld, or 
Dr. Doddridge, or Dr. Watts, or even John Keble. 
But perhaps, he was something better and higher. 
He rises above mere morals, and preaches to us, 
prophesies to us of life. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ, remember, is not 
morality only, not a book of morals, but the story 
of a life; a life in which all men can see the 
perfection of human character, the divinity of 
forgiveness, of perpetual mercy, of constant patience, 
of endless peace, of everlasting gentleness ; and is 

' " Estimates pf some Englishmen and Scotchmen," by 
Walter Bagehot, p. 270. 
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there any prophet of our modern dispensation who 
knew these things better, or could prophesy of 
them more vividly through life, than did Shake- 
speare ? 

In an evil day too, remember, Shakespeare 
prophesied ; he taught the most gracious and gentle 
precepts — too good, I fancy, almost to have been 
listened to, if men had quite known what they were 
receiving. There are some things in Shakespeare 
I almost fancy he might have been burnt for had 
he been a theologian — ^just as, certainly, there are 
things about politics, about civil liberty, which, had 
he been a politician or a statesman, would have 
brought him to the block. ' But God made him a 

* It is argued by some critics from certain indications in 
the plays (the Jack Cade scenes, for example, in 2 Henry VI.) 
that Shakespeare had no sympathy with political freedom, 
or with democratic ideas ; had, indeed, a very wholesome 
feudal disdain of the many-headed monster. And it is true, 
no doubt, that Shakespeare was not a modern democrat. 
But it is equally true that there was not a modern democracy 
in " the spacious days of great Elizabeth." In the Tudor 
Period the People had not emerged. Representative 
democracy is, in fact, an entirely modern institution, which 
throws out of court therefore all interested appeals to the 
sad fate of democratic (so-called) institutions in old days. 
And there are certainly those among Shakespeare students 
(Werner, for example, in his J^ahrhuch) who discover in the 
author of Hamlet and of Lear a thinker in the foremost 
ranks of modern and patriotic spirits ; a forerunner of the 
struggle for freedom in which England was to engage first 
among the nations of Europe. But Shakespeare was too 
human, and too permanent — shall we say too " eternal " ? — 
to be a party politician. "A plague on both your houses ! " 
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player and neither of these other things. And so 
he could teach a , message to his age which it 
much needed, lessons of peace, gentleness, mercy 
patience, long-suffering. He was no priest, it is 
true, he waved no censer, yet who can tell, when 
we consider the thousands of souls who have learnt 
the lessons of Shakespeare, how much he has done 
to humanise, nay, to Christianise mankind. His 
doctrine may not be preached to men in set dogma 
and maxim. It may rather, perhaps, distil as dew. 
Yet many a man who has read The Merchant of 
Venice^ or pondered over that sad drama of a sinful 
soul in Macbeth^ or watched that terrible attempt 
of the wicked King to pray, in Hamlety or in 

is his nearest to a political cry. A poet of the nineteenth 
century, of course, who had no care for political theories 
and philosophies of history, would show himself to be lack- 
ing in that very sympathy with humanity which made 
Shakespeare what he was. But Shakespeare himself dealt 
with men, and not with ideas. He has no abstract political 
principles to apply, even in his story of the contest of 
Lancaster and York. And the nearest to a political principle 
you can get anywhere in Shakespeare is the consciousness 
of his faith in the divine right of th& kingliest nature to be 
king. Indeed, in this respect, I think we may guess that 
Shakespeare in the nineteenth century would echo the 
noble words of Keats ; 

" Where is the poet ? show him, show him, 
Muses nine, that I may know him. 
It is the man who with a man 
Is an equal, be he king 
Or poorest of the beggar clan, 
Or any other wondrous thing 
A man may be 'twixt ape and Plato." 

6 
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Measure for Measure has grasped the key to that 
marvellously sad but most moral sfory in the lines : 

"He who the Sword of Heaven would bear 
Must be holy as severe," 

has heard sermons more precious probably than 
any homilies of the pulpit, lessons, I venture to 
think, as sweet or sweeter than any that have fallen 
on the world since the days of the Apostles. For 
think of it for a moment in this way. 

We are all familiar with the thought that it is 
Christ's life which gives to the Master's words their 
force, and we confess that love of Jesus Himself 
is the only motive strong enough to make men 
keep His Commandments. St. John sums up the 
significance of all that in the phrase — " The Word 
was made flesh." 

It is not irreverence, I think, to point out that 
Shakespeare's teaching has the same advantage 
over that of the ordinary preacher that the teach- 
ing of the Evangelists has over the teaching of 
Solomon. He gives us a man to know instead of a 
proverb. It is through words made flesh that he 
teaches us. 

The time at our disposal is all too short, alas ! 
to make this special interpretation of Shakespeare's 
method as a teacher, as a national prophet, plain to 
you. 

But let me take two concrete examples of his 
method, which will at any rate furnish, I think, 
each one of us with two practical lessons for our 
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own everyday working lives. And the first lesson 
is an appropriate one for St. George's Day. For it 
is a lesson of chivalry. 

I am sure that many of you must be familiar 
with that noble passage in Mr. Ruskin's " Sesame 
and Lilies " in which that great writer calls attention 
to the fact that, in the strict sense of the word, 
Shakespeare has no heroes — only heroines. " There 
is not one entirely heroic figure," Mr. Ruskin says, 
" in all his plays, except the slight sketch of Henry 
the Fifth. . . . Whereas there is hardly a play that 
has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast in grave 
hope, and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, Desdemona, 
Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Catherine, 
Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, 
and perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless ; 
conceived in the highest heroic type of humanity." ^ 

Now the lesson of this fact is not, I think, what 
Mr. Ruskin apparently conceives it to be. It is 
not, that is to say, that women are perfect in 
character — " infallibly faithful and wise counsellors 
— incorruptibly just and pure examples — strong 
always to sanctify, even when they cannot save " — 
in a way which is not possible to men. But the 
lesson is surely this. That Shakespeare evidently 
thought them so. That is the point to be grasped. 
Shakespeare kept true through his whole life to the 
youthful, the chivalric, ideal of a good woman, 
expressed in words which, in Measure for Measure^ 
he puts into the mouth of the jesting Lucio, 

' " Sesame and Lilies," pp. 126-131. 
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describing Isabella, — in her virginal strength and 
self-possessed dignity, perhaps the noblest of all 
the heroines of the plays : 

" I hold you as a thing enskyed and sainted ; 
By your renouncement, an immortal spirit ; 
And to be talked with in sincerity, 
As with a saint" 

And, my friends, what is worth remembering 
about this reverence of Shakespeare for women, 
which surrounds them for him to the end of his 
days, — it is in Wtnter^s Tale^ one of his latest 
plays, that he draws for us the gracious simplicity, 
the wifely perfection, of HeUfiione, and in The 
Tempest^ the latest of his plays, the peerless 
purity, the maiden sweetness, of the most admired 
Miranda, — with an almost divine light and glamour, 
is that it is just what the ordinary man of the 
world too often despises as the mistake of his in- 
experienced youth. And yet who was more " the 
man of the world " than Shakespeare ? His know- 
ledge of human nature was immense and infallible 
and in no sense did he avoid the world and its 
temptations. He lived, too, in the midst of London 
town life, of theatrical life, such as we know it 
to have been in Elizabeth's day, coarse, corrupt, 
feculent, and yet he preserved in his heart the 
feeling, natural, I veilture to assert, to uncorrupted 
youth, of the divinity and sacredness of woman- 
hood, so that in his latest as in his earliest plays 
his strong spirit, so keen to detect human weakness 
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and sin, pays woman the involuntary homage of 
laying aside, in face of her excellence, its weapon 
of criticism. It is lago, who is nothing if not 
critical, who dares to doubt of Desdemona's truth. 
He, it is true, as Mrs. Jameson says in her "Cha- 
racteristics of Women," would have "bedevilled 
an angel." But alas ! there are men in our own 
day, who, with none of lago's wickedness, in either 
intention or act, are still tainted by the evil spirit 
of the world, and in their inmost thought dare to 
judge as he did of the virtue of woman. But such 
a man was not Shakespeare. He, at fifty years of 
age, still feels, in presence of his heroines, like a 
lover before his first love. 

Seriously, then, do I beg you to ponder this fact, 
that the reverence for woman, which too many men 
affect to lose in their teens, was retained by the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare, to the end of his 
days.i 

One further word and lesson. You remember 
the character of Prospero in The Tempest, Did it 
ever strike you to identify that great enchanter 
with Shakespeare himself in the closing years of 
life? The thought is surely a fruitful one. For 
The Tempest^ the latest of all his plays, is an ideal 

' See on this subject Mrs. Jameson's " Characteristics of 
Women," pp. 24, 25 ; and Dowden's " Mind and Art of Shake- 
speare," pp. 110-113 ; and also a very able address, dealing, 
however, chiefly with the ethical teaching of Measure for 
Measure^ contributed by my friend, Mr. Ronald Bayne, to a 
volume of " Sermons on the Prophets and Kings of Eng- 
land," which I published (S.P.C.K.) in 1887. 
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allegory of human life, with undermeanings every- 
where, in every line of it, for those who have eyes 
to see, and ears to hear ; but with all its lessons 
unforced, unsophisticated, illusive, unperceived 
indeed by those whose eyes are closed, whose ears 
are dull of hearing : the scene of it nowhere, any- 
where, for it is in the Fortunate Island of the soul 
of man, that vexed land of Imagination hung 
between the upper and the nether world ; the 
characters of it, types, abstractions — Womanhood 
Youth, the People — all of them, more or less, 
victims of illusion, all of them losing their way 
in this enchanted Realm of Life, except only 
Prospero, the great Mage, absolute lord of the 
Island, who could summon to his service, at a 
moment's notice, every shape of merriment or of 
passion, every figure in the great tragi-comedy 
of life and who, being none other surely than 
Shakespeare himself, " not one, but all mankind's 
epitome," could run easily through the whole scale 
of human passion and thought, from " Nature's 
woodnotes wild," or the homely commonplaces of 
existence, the chimney-corner wisdom of " Master 
Goodman Dull," to the transcendental subtilties of — 

" No, Time, thou shall not boast that I do change, 
Thy pyramids built up with newer light 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange, 
They are but dressings of a former sight." 

It is not only because Prospero was a great 
enchanter, about to break his magic staff, to 
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** drown his book deeper than ever plummet 
sounded," to dismiss his "airy spirits," and to 
return to the practical service of the State, that 
we identify the Philosopher Duke with Shake- 
speare the Poet Prophet. It is rather because the 
temper of Prospero is the temper of Shakespeare 
in those last days, when he came back to the dear 
old English home here in Stratford, to its sweetest, 
simplest, homeliest things, finding the daily life of 
this little place, the men and women here, the Nature 
all around, the green fields, the sweet hedgerow 
flowers, the quiet woods, the softly flowing Avon, 
good enough for him ; despising nothing as common 
or unclean ; curious of all things arid of all men, 
but never scornful ; humorous, sympathetic, tolerant ; 
his wide-viewing mind at last looking back from 
the altitudes of thought to which he had attained, 
on all the pageantry, of the lower world which he 
had abandoned, through a strange, pathetic, ideal 
light. 



" Our revels now are ended : these our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the grieat globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams arc made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. Sir, I am vex'd ; 
Bear with my weakness ; my old brain is troubled. 
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Be not disturb'd with my infirmity : 
If you be pleased, retire into my cell, 
And there repose ; a turn or two I'll walk, 
To still my beating mind." 



And so he ends — Prospero or Shakespeare. In the 
epilogue to the play you have the key-note of this 
self-mastered character, this self-possessed grandeur 
of a completely disciplined will which is common 
to both, to Shakespeare as to Prospero — Forgive- 
ness and Freedom. 

" And my ending is despair. 
Unless I be relieved by prayer ; 
Which pierces so, that it assaults 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults." 

And so, too, I will end — how better ? — with those 
lessons of Freedom and Forgiveness : the true 
Freedom which only comes from service, the true 
Pardon which only comes to those who forgive, 
because they have been forgiven. 

Have you learnt those lessons ? The root of all 
true religion, believe me, lies there. What do you 
know of the true " service which is perfect free- 
dom " ? What IS your definition of life ? How do 
you conceive of it to yourself? Is it, do you think, 
as Shakespeare has elsewhere said — " a tale told by 
an idiot, signifying nothing"? or is it a mission of 
service to your fellows for Christ's sake ? God 
grant you may answer — Life is service ! Life is 
duty ! Life is mission ! All for Love and the 
world well lost. For Jesus said — " Whosoever 
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would save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
shall lose his life for My sake shall save it." 

And the lesson of Pardon — have you made that, 
too, yours ? " The tongues of dying men " — our 
poet says — " enforce attention like deep harmony." 
And from the Cross of Jesus and His last dying 
prayer — " Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do " — we have all learnt — God grant it ! 
— to recognise the ethical beauty of the spirit of 
forgiveness ; but do we equally acknowledge its 
moral power ? its redeeming power ? " Father ! . . . 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us." So daily we pray. Brothers ! 
Sisters ! do we truly realise this power of forgive- 
ness, this social power of remitting or retaining 
sins, this priestly power of humanity ? Ah ! believe 
me, just so far as we exercise it lovingly and wisely 
in our lives and with our lips we help men away 
from sin : just so far as we do not exercise it, or 
exercise it wrongly, we drive men into sin. And, 
my friends, from which of your Christian teachers 
will you learn of that unstrained " quality of mercy" 
— of that earthly power of free forgiveness "which 
then shows likest God's when mercy seasons justice" 
— more unerringly than you will from Shakespeare? 
He was no priest, I repeat, he waved no censer. 
But just as in regard to that other lesson of Free- 
dom, Shakespeare does seem to give to each one 
of us courage, and energy, and strength to dedicate 
ourselves and our work to that service, to that 
mission — whatever it may be — which life has re- 
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vealed to us as best, and highest, and most real : — 
so, also, with regard to this other lesson of the 
Redemptive Power of a priestly Humanity, this 
social force of true forgiveness, I do not hesitate to 
say that in Shakespeare's censer there burns truly, 
and fragrantly, and steadily — 

" Such incense as of right belongs 
To the true shrine, 
Where stands the Healer of all wrongs, 
In light Divine." 



THE ROSARY OF ST. MICHAEL.^ 

" Michael and his angels fought against the dragon."— 
Rev. xii. 7. 

WHEN I was speaking last Sunday after- 
noon in this Mother Church of the Diocese 
to a great gathering of the working people of this 
city and neighbourhood, members of the United 
Friendly Societies of the District, I tried to speak 
to them of some of the lessons of Michaelmas 
time. I told them of the great warfare of St. 
Michael with the Dragon in which they as 
Christians had still to take their part, and how 
among the many evil spirits of the time with 
which they were called to fight was the spirit 
of social disunion and division and class feeling, 
and how sad it was that they the working people 
of this neighbourhood taken as a body did not 
recognise what was the spiritual strength they 
missed by practically cutting themselves off from 
participation in the great Sacrament of Brother- 

' Preached in Ely Cathedral> on the Wednesday in 
Michaelmas Week, 1895, to the Diocesan Associates of 
the G. F. S. 
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hood, the Holy Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, the Michaelmas Festival, or as 
in old world phrase we may call it the Mass of 
St. Michael and the Holy Angels. 

And now this morning once again another con- 
siderable body of Church people in this Diocese, 
drawn for the most part I suppose from quite a 
different end of the social scale, members. Asso- 
ciates of another great English Friendly Society, 
meet in this Mother Church, to ask God's blessing 
on their Association, and its work and theirs, to 
kneel down together side by side at the Altar of 
their Saviour's love, with eyes, God grant it, opened 
to the vision of the higher life, of self-devotion, of 
communion, of brotherhood, of sisterhood, pledged 
to us in this Michaelmas Eucharist, with hearts 
conscious even in this earthly house of God of 
" the Angel of His Presence " overshadowing them 
with the cloud of His glory. 

And to you, my sisters, I can say, even more 
strongly than perhaps I could say to them, in 
the thought of yourselves as members of a Holy 
Communion, resolute, earnest, self-devoted, as 
King's daughters pledged to win a kingdom on 
earth for your Father in Heaven, in the name 
of Christ, I bid you to St. Michael's warfare. 

May not indeed this Holy Sacrifice in which 
we are to take part, this Mass of St. Michael 
and His Holy Angels, be a pledge to us that 
in the great battle against evil, the warfare with 
the Dragon^ the battle of justice against oppres- 
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sion, of truth against falsehood, of Goid's love 
against the Devil's hate, we are not left without 
Heavenly beholders. Heavenly champions and 
leaders? To this Altar we have come to-day 
to marshal our host, to kindle our souls, with 
the thought that we have brother warriors, friends 
and neighbours who are known to us, sisters in 
the Fellowship of Christ's Religion here below ; 
comrades also purer than they, members of the 
Communion of Saints above, who are waging 
the same great contest, and who watch us with 
faithful and sympathising eyes. In the Church 
of God and of Christ, the hosts of earth and of 
heaven, men and saints and angels are bound 
together, by the comrade spirit, by a common 
enthusiasm, a common indignation, a common 
loyalty to the great Captain, Christ. 

And as we kneel together at the Mass of St. 
Michael, desiring earnestly to be at one with him 
and the Holy Angels, can we do better, I would 
suggest to you as I did to my congregation on 
Michaelmas Day, than to pray to God for the 
nine things for which our fellow Christians in 
France, in one part of France, are taught to ask 
at this time ? 

It may be known to some of you that during 
this week many people from all parts of Normandy 
and Brittany are flocking on pilgrimage to St. 
Michael's Mount, that island Church two miles 
from the coast of Brittany which stands out from 
among the wild waves, stern and beautiful. There 
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they will ask God for nine thingSj for nine virtues 
which may help them in their warfare with St. 
Michael's Dragon. 

And these are the nine beads on the Rosary of 
St. Michael : — 

1. Patience. 6. Good Temper. 

2. Love. 7. Deliverance from evil. 

3. Generosity. 8. Perseverance. 

4. Humility. 9. The Help of St. Michael. 

5. Lordship over the body. 

Let us meditate for a few moments on each of 
these nine things. For once in a way, we who are 
proud to call ourselves English Churchmen, let us 
follow the example of our French ; brethren, and 
tell our beads on St. Michael's Rosary. 

I. Bead One — Patience. 

Are you patient ? passive even under the hand 
of God, waiting to begin your work for God, not 
in a hurry, calm, with faith, not making haste, 
ready to do your work the moment the summons 
comes, " Go work to-day in my vineyard " — not 
always wanting to choose your own work, but 
submissive to God's call, by His Angel Mes- 
sengers. And then when the work is taken up 
and begun, do you let Patience have her perfect 
work ? Travellers in India tell us strange stories 
of how they have seen a magician make an orange 
tree spring and bloom and bear fruit all in half an 
hour. Absurd ! Yes. But that is the way many 
people seem to believe their work in life is to be 
done. They cannot wait for its patient, steady, 
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seasonable growth. That is all too slow. Ah! 
but the Angel of Patience comes and whispers — It 
will never do. The perfect work is only done by 
my spirit. The magician can never bring his 
thirty-nine oranges to market, because they can 
never nourish anybody, as those do which come 
in the old divine fashion of the patient sun and 
seasons. Nature says one thing. Desire says 
another. Only the perfect work of patience can 
make both one, and the result of both is grace. 

2. Bead Two — Love, kindness, unselfishness. 

Are you loving and unselfish, really unselfish, as 
kind always as you might be, as gentle and loving, 
as gentlewomanly if you like ? To love means to 
forget self in the thought of another, does it not ? 
Love is another word for self-sacrifice. And to be 
a gentlewoman, a lady, means just that too. At 
least, I do not know any better definition of a 
gentlewoman anywhere than you can find if you 
read the word " gentlewoman " for the word 
" charity " in St. Paul's great Poem on Love in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. How would it go ? 

A gentlewoman suffereth long and is kind, 
envieth not, is not jealous of another's success, 
vaunteth not herself, is not puffed up. She doth 
not behave herself unseemly, seeks not her own, 
is not easily put out, provoked, thinketh no 
scandal, rejoiceth not in iniquity. A gentle- 
woman beareth all things, " covereth " all things 
it is in the Greek — that is, I suppose, tries to hide 
a neighbour's faults and failings, as far as is right, 
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instead of gossiping about them, and blazoning 
them about. A gentlewoman believeth all things, 
gives everyone credit for meaning well as long as 
she can : hopeth all things, believeth everybody 
has a good side and never gives anyone up as past 
mending : endureth all things, keeps her temper 
and keeps her tongue. A true gentlewoman never 
faileth. Noblesse oblige. Yes, and Love never 
faileth. Love is success. Love is happiness. 
Love is life. It is the supreme thing. As 
Browning says : 

" Love, I say, is energy of Life, 
For life, with all it yields of joy and love 
And hope and fear, 

Is just one chance of the prize of learning love — 
How love might be, hath been indeed and is. 

" He giveth his life for the sheep.*' 

3. Bead Three — Generosity. 

Again, are you as generous as you ought to be 
. . . generous-minded, I mean ? There are so 
many ways of looking at things. If you have a 
flaw in your window-pane, the loveliest view seen 
through it will look ugly and distorted. So if you 
have a flaw in your mind, if you are ungenerous, 
if you look uncharitably, unlovingly at others, you 
will see nothing but evil in them. I fancy that a 
good many of the faults and failings of our neigh- 
bours exist only in our own disordered tempers 
and judgments. Let us try to cultivate generosity 
of temper this next year. Look for the good in 
God's people and you will find it. 
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" Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own, 
Then wilt thou see it gleam in many eyes. 
Then will pure light about thy path be shed 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone." 

4. Bead Four — Humility. 

Ah! that is difficult. To gain true humility, 
not the humility, of course, which comes of living 
low, and calling ourselves lazily and cowardlike, 
" miserable sinners," not the humility of spiritual 
cowardice apt to make us shrink perhaps from 
boldly rebuking vice, no, but the true humility 
of the blessed Master Himself, who although He 
was as gentle as a lamb, was yet undaunted before 
sin, or wrong, or injustice to others, the true 
humility which teaches us to be willing to lose 
ourselves to save others. 

5-6. I must hurry on. Let us take the next four 
in groups of two. 

Self-control, Good Temper. 

I wish we had time to dwell upon these virtues. 
What horrid tempers many good people have? 
Bad temper has been well said to be the vice 
of the virtuous. 

Are you ill-tempered? Take this one hint for 
cure. Souls are made sweet sometimes not by 
taking the acids out, but by putting the alkalies 
in. You can only kill passion by passion. A 
great love, a new spirit, will purify, will sweeten, 
will transform. Christ in you is the only hope of 
glory. 

7 
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7-S. We can take the next two beads together. 

We pray daily, " Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil." And we are right. But 
what do we mean ? 

Not that the child should be prevented from 
going into the water until he has learnt to swim. 
Not that we should be put like plants into hot- 
houses, only to. pine and wither if put out into the 
cold world. No, not that. We are not monks 
and nuns. Men may live with closed doors, but 
they must have the windows open. What we 
need to pray for, Christ has taught us. Not to 
be taken out of the world, but to be kept un- 
spotted in the world. To us sin comes and falls 
on us as a spark on touchwood and kindles pas- 
sion. To Christ the spark of temptation also 
came, and it fell as on a pool of water and went 
out hissing. The power of Christ is prayer. Let 
us pray for that strength, for His strength. With 
Him so gained we can do all. Without Him we 
can do nothing. Christ is with us, and one with 
Christ is always in a majority. 

9. The last Bead, is the Help of St. Michael. 

And that I take to mean this — St. Michael is the 
warrior angel, keeping us loyal to Jesus, keeping 
us up to the mark of good living Christians, by 
urging us to warfare, by making us fight our 
dragons, the evil influences which on all sides 
are striving to drag us down and darken our 
lives. Let us pray to God to send His Angels 
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to nerve and strengthen us in active warfare 
against evil. 

" The Son of God goes forth to war, 
Who follows in His train ? " 

Oh, daughters of God, may there .not be few to 
answer ! 

And so meditating on these nine things, Patience, 
Love, Generosity, Humility, Self-control, Good 
Temper, Deliverance from evil. Perseverance, the 
Help of St. Michael and the Holy Angels, let us 
bring our gifts to the Altar, the gifts of our service 
through this great Society, in whatever field of 
work our special duty lies, and there remember 
whether our sisters have ought against us of failure 
of duty, and then with true penitent hearts, with 
lively faith, let us offer this Holy Sacrifice, . for 
then "we shall spiritually eat the flesh of Christ 
and drink His blood, then we shall dwell in Christ 
and Christ in us, then we shall be one with Christ 
and Christ with us." 



"BENEDICTIO DOMINI."' 

" The Lord prosper you ! We wish you good luck in 
the name of the Lord." — Psalm cxxix.*8. [Prayer Book 
version.] 

" Benedictio Domini super vos : Benediximus vobis in 
nomine Domini." — Vulgate. 

IT seems to me most fitting that the High 
Court of the Ancient Order of Foresters 
should wish to bring that very real part of the 
lives of the people to which their great Friendly 
Society so ably ministers under the consecration 
of Christian influences by a united service of 
praise and thanksgiving in this University and 
City Church. For it is good, surely, that on an 
occasion like this, when the Representatives of 
your Order are gathered together from all parts 
of the English-speaking world for purposes of 
counsel and debate, you should not be willing to 
forget that although you are members of one of 
the largest Benefit Societies in the world, you are 

* Preached to the High Court of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, in Great St. Mary's Church, Cambridge, before 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University and the Mayor and 
Corporation, on Sunday afternoon, August 5, 1894. 

84 
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also members of a still larger benefit society — the 
Church of God and His Christ. 

There is, moreover, ah historical fitness about 
such a religious celebration of your Annual Fes- 
tival as this. You do not, I know, attempt to 
trace the origin of your Fraternity to an earlier 
date than that of the close of the last century. 
But the Royal Order of Foresters — numbering 
to-day, I believe, nearly 800,000 members — 
whether we accept the somewhat mythical story 
of its early origin in the villages of Knaresborough 
Forest, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, or the 
more authentic record of its First Court established 
at Leeds in the year 1790 — has still, no doubt, 
a very close lineal connection with those early 
English Fraternities and Social Guilds which the 
Anglican Church of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies did so much to foster and promote. In 
connection with the Religious Services and Fes- 
tivals of those mediaeval brotherhoods, whether 
social or industrial, there was no doubt much 
superstitious Ritual. Some trace of it, I fancy, 
still lingers on in the quaint ceremonies of Initia- 
tion common to many of the Lodges both of your 
Order and of that of the Oddfellows and Druids. 
But the underlying spirit of these ancient Guilds 
was the same as that of the English Friendly 
Societies of to-day. 

" Let all share the same lot," ran one of the 
statutes of an early English Guild — " if any misdo, 
let all bear it." 
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** For the nourishing of brotherly love " — so the 
members of another Society took the oath of 
loyalty — "they would be good and true loving 
brother to the fraternity, helping and counselling 
with all their power if any brother that hath done 
his duties well and truly come or fall to poverty, 
as God them help." 

" We have endeavoured " — I quote the statute 
of the Guild of St Clement in this city of Cam- 
bridge, made by common consent of all the brethren 
in the year of our Lord Jesu, 143 1 — " for to have one 
general and principal day, the which shall be held 
every year on the Sunday next after Low Sunday. 
At which day all the brethren and the sisters of 
the Guild — [" the companions of the Forest " in 
your Order will mark this] — shall come together 
to the Church of St. Clement, as they shall be 
warned by the Dean, on the Saturday to Even- 
song, and on the Sunday to Mass. . . . And 
whoso Cometh not in his best clothing, for the 
worship of God and St. Clement shall pay two 
pounds of wax, for the amendment of the lights." 

We cannot bring back those old times, my 
friends, nor, if we could, do I think we should 
greatly wish it. But we shall never do well to 
forget the old English spirit — the spirit of in- 
dividual freedom, of social charity, of faith in 
law-abidingness, of the religious consecration 
of daily life — in which our forefathers met to- 
gether, prayed together, aided one another, and 
which they have bequeathed to us their children 
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as their most precious legacy. God grant that 
that spirit may never die out among us. Personal 
independence, mutual responsibility, the rights of 
Liberty, the duties of Association, these are the 
essential qualities of the English character in the 
earliest time of which history has anything to tell 
us. They still lie at the root, believe me, of all 
that is best in our national character. 

It is because, as I believe, such a Society as 
yours, and the great kindred Friendly Societies — 
the United Order of Oddfellows and the Ancient 
Order of Druids — may do much to cherish this 
spirit in the hearts of English workmen, and of 
the great mass of the English people ; may help 
all classes indeed to regard our national history, 
not only in its annals of war and conquest, but in 
that nobler record of popular movements, such 
as these, which go directly to build up national 
character as a part of our national piety ; may 
teach us all to look with deeper faith in the divine 
mission of our country "to the rock whence we 
were hewn and to the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged " ; may help us to trace the source 
of our national freedom and our sense of personal 
independence, and of 

" Those laws of England, they 
Whose reverend heads with age are grey — 
Children of a wiser day — 
And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo, Liberty ; " 

to that God who has determined their appointed 
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times and the bounds of their habitation ; it is, I 
say, because the members of your Society and of 
such as yours may do much to cherish this spirit, 
that we, in this ancient seat of sound learning and 
reh'gious knowledge, cannot but welcome most 
heartily the visit of your High Court to our city, 
and that I at least, as a humble member of that 
University, am proud to think that it has fallen to 
my lot to-day, on behalf of my University, and 
still more on behalf of my Church, to say to you 
from this pulpit, " The Lord prosper you. We 
wish you good luck in the name of the Lord ! " 
* Benedictio Domini super vos : benediximus vobis 
in nomine Domini ! " 

Benediction — good luck — happiness — pros- 
perity — success ! What magic there is in the 
words ! What strange depths of meaning ! 

You all hear the words, and yet probably not 
one of you means by them quite the same thing. 
Good luck, prosperity, you all more or less pursue 
these things, young and old alike, but what is it 
that you pursue ? What dream, what ideal have 
each of you in your hearts at this moment as 
the words strike your ear ? What happiness, what 
success, what steadfast purpose, what fixed resolve, 
what blind drifting, what phantom hope, what 
knowledge, what fear, what thoughts high and 
noble, or mean and sordid, do the words awaken ? 
Ah me ! what depths of life and death, of good 
and evil, in the narrow compass of those little 
words — prosperity, good luck ! 
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But good luck in the name of the Lord — Bene- 
dictio in nomine Domini — what is His idea of 
good luck, think you ? God's meaning for success 
in life ? The Benediction of Christ, what should 
this mean to you ? 

What should be its value for the Individual, for 
the Society? 

I. For the Individual, What is God's Good 
Luck, Christ's Benediction? 

When Christ came He bent over the corpse of 
the dead world and whispered a word of faith. 
Over the clay that had lost almost all of man but 
the movement and the form, He uttered words 
until then almost unknown — Love, Service, Sac- 
rifice, Duty. And the dead arose. A new life 
circulated through the clay, which ancient Philo- 
sophy had tried in vain to reanimate. From that 
dead society arose the Christian world, the world 
of Liberty and Equality and Brotherhood. When 
Christ came and changed the face of the world He 
spoke not of Rights to the rich, who needed not to 
achieve them ; nor to the poor, who would doubt- 
less have abused them, in imitation of the rich. 
He spoke not of utility nor of interest to a people 
whom interest and utility had corrupted. He spoke 
of Duty and of Service. He said that they should 
be first among all who had contributed most by 
their labour to the good of all. He taught that 
Life meant Service — work for God and His world, 
work for Christ and His kingdom. He taught that 
the Reward of work was more work, not wages 
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only, but further opportunities of Duty. " To him 
that hath shall be given " : not something more to 
sit down to and enjoy, but a wider sphere of 
activity, an extended range of opportunity and of 
duty. " Heaven itself is only work to surer issues." 

When Christ came and moved through the land 
everywhere, He took with Him the sense of a new 
Life, whether in the manger at Bethlehem, in the 
carpenter's shop at Nazareth, amongst the People 
in city or field, by the way or at sea, always the 
same inexplicable virtue of Life and Life-power 
went out from Him. And when Christ died — 
when the Lord of Life was faint and weary at 
Calvary, when the Lord of Life on the cross was 
dying as Man, in the grave was buried as Man, 
still Life-power went forth from Him. " And I if 
I be lifted up will draw all men unto Me ! " 

I cannot explain it. No man can explain it. 
But that Fact is the Gospel, the Benediction of 
the world. Christ is Life, and His Life alone 
is the one Almightiness, which by living and 
being sacrificed recreated a lost world ; and His 
life lives on upon earth still, in the lives of those 
who love Him and serve Him. Wherever there 
is true life, there also is Christ's Redemption 
working. The Christ Message to us is always 
this, You must live for others : you must die for 
others. Life is a Mission of Service. While there 
is one fellow-creature to be helped, while there is 
one soul to be strengthened, while there is one 
heart to be cheered, there is still something to live 
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for. While there is one wrong to be righted, one 
falsehood, still held by men for truth, to be exposed, 
one foul sin to be cast out of human hearts, there 
is still something to die for. 

" I lay down My life for the sheep. Therefore 
doth My Father love Me, because I lay down My 
life that I might take it again." The life of the 
Master is sacrificed to give more life to the Dis- 
ciple. " And we ought also to give our lives for 
the brethren." 

" Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth's smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go ! 
Be our joys three parts pain. 
Strive — and hold cheap the strain : 
Learn — nor account the pang : 
Dare — never grudge the throe." 

Strive — learn — dare ! — yes, God grant, my 
friends, that you and I may have the luck to 
learn something of this meaning of the Bene- 
diction of the Master. God grant that something 
of this true happiness of Life may be ours, that 
ever we may be pressing on into new worlds of 
happy daring, into the enjoyment of new hopes, 
into new deeds of service and duty, may ever be 
learning through new experiences how beautiful 
it is to be alive, and by living to know the Lord 
of Life. 

" How beautiful it is to be alive ! 
To wake each morn as if the Maker's grace 
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Did us afresh from nothingness derive, 

That we might sing — * How happy is our case, 

How beautiful it is to be alive.' 

And ever towards man's height of nobleness 

Still strive some new progression to contrive 

Till, just as any other Friend's, we press 

Death's hand ; and having died, feel none the less 

How beautiful it is to be alive." 



II. But if the gift of true life is the benediction 
of Christ for the Individual, what is His bene- 
diction for Society? 

Can it be other than the gift of Prophecy, of 
Vision, and of Dream ? " When Christ ascended 
up on high, He led captivity captive and gave gifts 
to men." The gifts which the Imperial Christ 
scatters among His followers are the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. " I will pour out of My Spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams." 

Here is the Benediction of Christ for Society. 
The Gift of Prophecy : the power to recognise 
new truth from God and to speak it forth, to 
interpret it to your fellows in words of fire or 
deeds of light. The Gift of Vision : the strong, 
clear grasp of Master ideas, the keen, living sense 
which a young and generous mind feels for great 
principles struggling perhaps for life in these mean 
days of scrambling. And the Gift of Dreams : 
the conviction of the old man's dearly bought 
experience, which in spite of broken hopes holds 
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fast the faith that God will surely bring life to its 
perfect end at last. 

1. It is a glorious thing, no doubt, to be one of 
God's speakers, one of His prophets, one of the 
forth tellers of His eternal truth, to stand in the 
world with the clear eye that God has opened to 
His working, and to know His pfans though they 
be far off and long in fulfilment : glorious to be a 
true Statesman, say, to look forth on the nations 
and read the secret causes that make them living 
or dying, and then, not like the prophet of old to 
proclaim judgment, but to scatter life in living 
earnest truth, shaping perhaps some august decree 
which may change the whole destiny of a people, 
looking with prophetic eye " beydhd the results of 
the moment, satisfied that though to-day may not 
see it, and to-morrow may not see it, yet the fruits 
of patience and perseverance in well-doing will be 
reaped in the long future of the nation's existence, 
when the reckoning cannot faiL" ^ Yes, it is good, 
amidst wars and rumours of wars, the breaking up 
of hallowed things and shapes of ancient glory, to 
trace the life that shall be, the life that shall come 
out of chaos. 

2. Good also it must be to see visions, to be one 
of those who have 

" Dwelt with nature well attended, 

Who hath learnt wisdom from her mystic books, 
Whose soul with all her countless lives hath blended 
So that all beauty awes us in his looks : 

' W. E. Gladstone. 
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Who not with body's waste his soul hath pampered, 
Who as the clear north-western wind is free, 

Who walks with Form's observances unhampered 
And follows the One Will obediently. 

• •••••• 

Who feels that God and Heaven's great deeps are nearer 

Him to whose heart his fellow man is nigh. 
Who doth not hold his soul's own freedom dearer 

Than that of all his brethren low or high : 
Who to the Right can feel himself the truer 

For being gently patient with the Wrong, 
Who sees a brother in the evil doer 

And finds in Love the heart's blood of his song." ' 

Yes, good it is to have visions, when young of 
noble life, to thrill with inward unselfish eagerness 
to follow Christ's great men, God's Englishmen, to 
glow at the hearing of their deeds, to offer ^llingly 
the whole youthful fervour of coming hopes to 
some great cause of God or People, good to see 
visions of coming greatness for our city or country, 
visions of great principles struggling for life in 
these mean days of scrambling, setting our hearts 
strong and resolute to uphold the cause of justice 
and righteousness in the coming years, 

" And far within old Darkness' hostile lines 
Advance and pitch the shining tents of light." 

3. And good, too, I think it must be to dream 
dreams when one is old, no longer the fantastic 
visions of minds half dazed with new light, but the 
old man's quiet longing, nay, the sure conviction 

' J. R. JLowell, " The Poet." 
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of the pilgrim in the wilderness, that what he is 
unworthy to see or bring to pass shall yet come, 
shall yet be a common thing full of blessing, for 
the world, and while his own hopes depart of 
seeing it, yet suffers not his heart to harden, but 
passes solemnly in spirit into other worlds and 
sees God surely bringing life to its perfect end 
at last. 

Yes, there is the ground of it all. Faith that 
God will surely bring life to a perfect end at last. 
There is the only safe assurance that the Prophet, 
the Visionary, the Dreamer, is not also the fanatic, 
the Anarchist, the revolutionary; the only as- 
surance that the hope which seems to be leading 
mankind onwards is other than an empty illusion, 
" a marsh fire which is leading astray rather than 
a star which guides " ; the only assurance that any 
social reform which man undertakes is not a des- 
perate adventure creating more problems than it 
can ever solve: the only assurance that the maxim 
of Christ, " Be ye perfect even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect," is not the deceptive 
pleasantry of a good-natured cynic. 

Cherish, I beseech you, my friends, if in any 
sense you would be social reformers, or the aiders 
of social reformers,, cherish faith in God's good 
purpose for the world, faith in the Supremacy of 
Christ over all realmis of human thought and 
action. Remember that Christianity is not only 
a religion of personal salvation, but a religion of 
social salvation, because it is the religion of the. 
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Incarnation, the religion of the Word made flesh. 
Realise what that faith implies ; that arguments 
drawn from a doctrine of social agnosticism lose 
absolutely all their force when, as Christians, we 
recite our faith in Christ, who, as the Eternal 
Word of God, has always been and is still the 
acting motor of creation and of providence, ever 
operating in the region behind phenomena, the 
originating cause of all energy, all life, all 
thought : when we remember also that " in be- 
coming incarnate He did not desert the rest of 
His Creation," but was the quickening impulse 
of all that is best in what we call modern 
civilisation, the nourisher of new graces in the 
ever-widening circles of the Family, the Society, 
the State, the Inspirer of all that is best, all that 
is true, in Art and Literature and Morals and 
Government, by lifting them all into a higher 
atmosphere than was ever possible in the ancient 
world before His coming ; when finally, as 
Christians, we dare even to claim, as we have a 
perfect right to do, that the doctrine of Modern 
Science, the doctrine of Evolution, rightly under- 
stood, is but the co-relative of the dogma of the 
Incarnation, and adds immeasurably to the value 
of human life, to the glory of man's destiny, 
because it shows how in the social evolution of 
man the grand sweep of things is from the lower 
to the higher ; the vast amount of suffering and 
struggle and competition, on the whole, doing the 
work of raising nature, material and human, into 
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a higher condition, making us all feel that so wide- 
spread is the confederacy of the power of good 
that no /ailure and no series of failures can ever 
leave uncertain the supremacy of Christ over all 
created life. 

Ah, friends, believe it ! The conquering Spirit 
of Life reigns throughout the world, for Christ has 
ascended up on high and sat down at the right 
hand of God. 

" The Right Hand of God ! " but where is that ? 

'^ D extra Die est ubique ! " 

Yes, the old Christian Father spoke true. " The 
Right Hand of God is everywhere." The Kingdom 
of Christ is an everlasting Kingdom. 

I have read somewhere in a book of Eastern travels 
that among the Mussulmen of Damascus there is a 
tradition that as the Ascension of Jesus into Heaven 
took place on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem, so 
His Descent at the last day to judge the world will 
be on the Mountain of Figs at Damascus. In 
honour of the legend one of the minarets of the 
great Mosque there is called the Minaret of Isa — 
the Tower of Jesus. And as every prayer offered 
within those walls is thought by the Mahommedans 
to be sure of an answer, for many a long year they 
have rigidly excluded every Christian believer from 
the Mosque. But the Mosque was once a Christian 
church — one of the earliest of Christian churches. 
And above the great entrance gate the followers 
of Christ who to-day may not cross its threshold 
may still read the words inscribed there in im- 

8 
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perishable mosaic by its Christian builders in the 
fourth century. They are the words of the i4Sth 
Psalm, with the addition of but one word> that of 
the Holy Name : " Thy Kingdom, O Jesus, is a 
Kingdom for all the Ages." 

Yes, my friends, that is the song of Praise and 
Triumph which the Church of the Imperial Christ 
demands from each one of us to-day. " Thy 
Kingdom, O Christ, is an everlasting Kingdom.' 
We stand, you and I, not outside the gate only, 
I trust, offering a mere nominal reverence, a mere 
conventional worship to the Holy Name ; we are 
privileged to enter within the courts of prayer and 
praise, to join in adoration of the Incarnate Lord, 
whose kingdom is an everlasting kingdom. " Reg- 
num tuum, Domine, regnum omnium saeculorum : 
et dominatio tua in omni generatione et genera- 
tionem." Through all the ages and through all 
the realms Christ claims to be supreme. "All 
things that the Father hath are His." All things 
— there is no limitation — all History, all Science, all 
Poetry, all Art, all Music, all Politics, all Philo- 
sophy, all Truth, in whatever realm of human 
thought or action it may be. Ah, friends, the 
Christ of Christ's own teaching is a wider Christ 
than the Christ of our imagining? The Imperial 
Christ still giveth gifts unto men — Apostles, 
Prophets, Saints, Evangelists, Pastors, Teachers. 
He spake by the Prophets of old : He speaks by 
the Prophets now: David and Isaiah and Job, Con- 
fucius and Buddha and Zoroaster, Pythagoras and 
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Plato, Virgil and Augustine, Hildebrand and 
Bernard, Dante and Raphael and Shakespeare, 
Luther and Beethoven, Descartes and Newton and 
Darwin, Wordsworth and Emerson and Browning, 
all heaven and earth are vocal with this imperious 
song of praise — " Give unto the Christ, O ye sons 
of the mighty, give unto the Christ glory and 
strength. Worship the Christ in the beauty of 
Holiness ! " 
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"THE TRIUMPH OF THE INNOCENTS."^ 

" First that which is natural, afterward that which is 
spiritual." — i Cor. xv. 46. 

I HAVE undertaken to speak to you to-night of 
Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of the Flight into 
Egypt, "The Triumph of the Innocents," which 
has been called by Mr. Ruskin " the greatest 
religious picture of our time." The artist, in his 
courtesy, has greatly simplified my task by readily 
granting permission that his picture should be 
placed in our church to-night. I am sure you 
must all feel how singularly appropriate a place 
the public sanctuary is for so splendid a consecra- 
tion of human genius and the self-denying service 
of years of work to the honour and glory of God. 
It would take me too long now to explain to you 
how it has come about that so seldom in these 
days do the masterpieces of the great artists of our 
day find a natural home in our modern English 
churches, and how to place such a picture as this 

' Preached in the Church of St. Bridget, Bagot Street, 
Liverpool, on Sunday evening, July 12, 1891, on which 
occasion Mr. Holman Hunt's picture, " The Triumph of 
the Innocents," was placed in the chancel. The picture is 
now in the permanent collection at the Walker Art Gallery 

of the city. 
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even temporarily for the purpose of public teaching 
in our church to-night has seemed to some timid 
members of our congregation a very dangerous, 
not to say idolatrous, experiment. It is of the 
picture itself, however, that I want to speak to you 
to-night, and any words of mine by way of intro- 
duction on the general subject of the religious 
function of Art must be very brief. 

It was a saying of the great peasant-painter, 
Francois Millet (you all know, in the engraving at 
least, his most pathetic picture of " The Angelus") : 
" I should like to make those who look at my pic- 
tures feel the terror and the splendour of the night. 
One ought to feel the melodies, the silences, the 
murmurs of the air. The Infinite must be per- 
ceived." 

** The Infinite must be perceived I " There, my 
friends, you have at least one great element in the 
religious function of Art. " Beauty" — it has been 
said — " is God's seal on the universe, and art is 
man's interpretation of it." All true art teaches us 
to see, and not only to see the beauty in the 
things about us, the commonplace things very 
likely of everyday life, according to Browning's 
true saying — 

" For don't you see, we are made so that we love, 
First, when we see them painted, things we have seen, 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better painted, better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that " — 

but also art teaches us to see beyond the present, 
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to perceive^ as Millet has it, the Infinite in things^ 
the underlying divinity and beauty of the outward 
creation. The great artist uplifts the veil that 
hangs between us and the unseen, and as we gaze 
upon its revelations he helps us to feel that — 

" There's not a flower can grow upon the earth 
Without a flower upon the spiritual side : 
All that we see is pattern of what shall be in the mount. 

There's nothing small : 
No lily, muffled hum of summer bee, 
But finds its coupling in the spinning stars. 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere ; 
No chaffinch but implies a cherubim, 

Earth is full of heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God : 
But only those who see take off their shoes, 
The rest sit round and gather blackberries." 

The function of the great artist is, in fact, in its 
own special province of form and colour, identical 
with that of the great poet and the great prophet. 
The artist's power and gift is indeed more limited 
than that of the poet, for his choice of subject is 
conditioned by the requirement that its treatment 
shall come within the domain of the beautiful. 
All life, all nature, is therefore the legitimate field 
of the poet and prophet. The poet not only 
beholds the Present as it is, and discovers those 
laws according to which present things ought to be 
ordered, but he beholds the Future in the Present, 
and his thoughts are the germ of the flower and 
fruit of latest time. And all life, all nature, is the 
field of art, limited only by the condition of 
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beauty. The artist, like the poet, perceives the 
infinite in things, and under the conditions of his 
work suggests it. 

But to the artist, who is also Christian, the fulfil- 
ment of this office involves not only insight but 
self-control. He has need of discipline, he has 
need of devotion to an unattainable ideal, he has 
need of self-sacrificing strenuous courage. For the 
Christian artist has both to embody and to inter- 
pret. He has, as it were, to enter within the veil, 
and coming forth again to declare his heavenly 
visions to men. He strives to make clear to others 
what his keener sensibility and penetrative insight 
have made visible to him. He perceives, and then 
reveals the Infinite. 

My friends, you will think I am claiming a very 
lofty aim for the office of the artist. Yes, it is 
true. But it is* an ideal, I am sure, which Mr. 
Holman Hunt himself would accept readily. 
Listen to his own words. He is describing the 
motives which led him to religious subjects. 
Having stated that in early life he had adopted a 
materialistic creed, he goes on : "I am satisfied 
that the Father of all has not left us — ^made as we 
are with infinite care and thought, with intelligence 
to understand this, with the carefully stored up 
inheritance of all our predecessors in faculties, 
hopes, and high love, advancing so slowly to the 
dream of heavenly perfection, from such a remote 
beginning bewildering in its infinity — to disappear 
in the black abyss. What an impotent conclusion [ 
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For me this would be an aimless mockery ! The 
inheritance that the greatest of the Sons of God 
has won for us has its welcome in my soul. I 
want now to carry out my purpose of travel in 
Palestine, to prove, so far as my painting can, that 
Christianity is a living faith ; that followed up, 
new lessons and fresh interests may present them- 
selves by the teaching of art. It was used to 
teach, not only divert, in the days when it was at 
its highest. The mere conventional treatment of 
the eternal story is altogether doomed. Its claims 
are too momentous to be trifled with. Adverse 
criticism is directed against Revelation as a whole, 
and against the doctrine of the Resurrection, as 
taught by Christ in particular. Such honest and 
open attacks are less dangerous than the retention 
of mere disproved and dead adjuncts to its his- 
tory, retained reverently, but unthinkingly by 
traditionalists. I am not afraid of the full truth, 
and I wish to help in propagating it. So you will 
see that I have too many motives of a solemn 
character joining to induce me to go, and that 
these cannot be weighed down by considerations 
of professional prosperity.'* 

Of the fruits of this decision in that long sojourn 
in Palestine, during which the artist frankly 
accepted "the Eternal Story" of Christ, and its 
momentous claims on the allegiance of the human 
heart, we see the evidence in the series of pictures 
with which at long intervals Mr. Holman Hunt has 
enriched the patrimony of his race — " The Finding 
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of Christ in the Temple," the most beautiful, and 
in some respects the greatest of his pictures — who 
can forget, who has ever seen it, the mingled look 
of human boyhood and divine yearning for higher 
things than human in the face of the Christ-child ? 
— ** The Scape Goat," with its almost sacramental 
value as a revelation of the curse of sin — "The 
Shadow of Death," a revelation, as I read it at 
least, of the Redemption and the Transfiguration 
of Labour — and the picture which we have before 
us, " The Triumph of the Innocents." 

Now all these pictures, as it seems to me, have 
one common spiritual element. They are all 
painted in the spirit of the Resurrection light and 
hope. It is this quality which differentiates them 
from the majority of the great religious pictures 
of the Middle Age and the Renascence. Mr. 
Holman Hunt, like his great contemporary, the 
poet Browning, is the child of a new age in 
Christian theology. Indeed, in many respects, 
Mr. Hunt's pictures seem like the poetry of 
Browning translated into colour. They exhibit 
the same spiritual splendour, the same faith in the 
power of self-sacrifice, and in ultimate success 
through present failure-^" that imperfection means 
perfection hid" — the same faith in love as the 
supreme thing in life, and life itself as the one 
source of life — 

*' Life, with all it yields of joy and love, and hope and 
fear . . . 
Is just our chance of the prize of learning love ; 
How love might be, hath been indeed and is." 
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And the explanation of the similarity between 
the two men is this. They both look at Chris- 
tianity from the point of view, not so much of the 
Puritan religion of the Atonement as of the broader 
and more comprehensive religion of the. Incarnation. 

Some of you will perhaps remember that in the 
course of sermons which I preached in this Church 
during last Lent, on " the Religion of the Incarna- 
tion," I endeavoured to show how this modern 
Christian theology, which the writers of " Lux 
Mundi " share in common with the disciples of 
Frederick Maurice, tends to enlarge the sphere of 
the Church, to draw closer her ties with the best 
secular life of the world, and to widen our concep- 
tions of Christianity from a mere narrow scheme 
of personal salvation into a religion of world-wide 
redemption, in which the cosmical significance of 
the Incarnation implies the re-consecration of the 
whole universe to God. It would be very interest- 
ing, if we only had the time, to show how this 
newer reading of Christian theology is likely to 
affect both Christian literature and art, and how, 
at any rate, in the works of two supreme artists of 
our day, the poet Browning and the painter 
Holman Hunt, this new 'spirit of the Incarnate 
and the Risen Christ, the great social Emancipator 
and Redeemer of the world, penetrates all they 
either write or paint, and in its turn reveals to the 
blunter sense and duller insight of more common- 
place souls the signs of the kingdom of God verily 
present in our midst. 
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I must be satisfied, however, with merely hinting 
at the thought and pass on. 

Let us look at the picture itself. I will give you 
the description of it very much in Mr. Holman 
Hunt's own words. 

" The fligjit into Egypt," he says, " I have 
assumed to have occurred about sixteen months 
after the birth of Jesus. Guided by Christian 
tradition, and holding the birth of our Lord to 
have taken place in December, it follows that the 
period which I have assigned to the flight into 
Egypt is the second April in his life. During the 
Springtime, rich in flowers and first fruits, the holy 
travellers are represented as passing across the 
Philistine plains on the road to Gaza at a distance 
of about thirty miles from their point of depar- 
ture." 

I shall not be betraying, I hope, any confidence 
if I interpolate here an extract from a private 
letter from the artist, which I think will be of 
interest to all of you, as showing with what devout 
carefulness and pious accuracy the picture is 
painted. 

" When I had determined," he says, " to paint 
this subject, and knowing from careful reading 
that the line (of travel) which would take the party 
most directly and safely out of Herod's dominions 
would.be — not the way the children of Israel came, 
but from Bethlehem over the western ridge, and 
down from the Judean mountains, and across the 
plain to Gaza, near to which was the great wall, 
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built by the Egyptians to keep out invaders, with 
a guarded gate through which travellers were only 
admitted after careful examination — I started with 
tent, horses, mules, and asses, tended by servants 
and muleteers, to Bethlehem, and thence wound 
my way over the mountains, encamping at dif- 
ferent wells and villages, examining every locality 
by the way, and turning backwards and forwards 
on the plain of Philistia, about Samson's country, 
to enable me to secure the background and sur- 
roundings that would determine the finished 
character of my composition. On this journey I 
met many native parties, in all of which there were 
features to be gathered up of use for my object, as, 
for instance, in the manner of leading the ass, the 
objects forming the load, and the posture adopted 
by women in riding, the fashion of carrying the 
tools used for a man's trade — when he was a handi- 
craftsman — and the habit of saving the shoes when 
the traveller was not in a place where his feet 
might be defiled, the way of wearing the costume, 
which, with clothes supplied in a studio, no artist 
could think of applying properly without such 
study of the proper habits. When at last I had 
found the group of trees over the water-wheel, 
which is in the central part of the picture, it being 
full moon at the time, I unpacked a portable can- 
vas, about six feet in length, and sat throughout 
three nights painting this in complete form. With 
this important part of my composition done, I then 
set out to my extreme limits south, and again back 
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northward, zigzagging about the plain till I cut the 
Jerusalem road at Jaffa, and then ascended with 
my sketching booty to my house at Jerusalem. 
In the courtyard of my house I painted the chil- 
dren, taking my models from Bethlehem, preferring 
them to those at Jerusalem, because, being in an 
unwalled town and accustomed with their mothers 
to climb about on the vineyard slopes of the 
mountains, they were so much healthier and better 
grown than the others. The parents came to me 
on Mondays, and during the whole week were my 
guests." 

But to return to the picture. The night is far 
spent. While the declining moon sheds its last 
rays on the natural objects in the picture, unearthly 
light reveals the embodied spirits of the Martyred 
Innocents advancing in procession. 

The Virgin is seated on a she-ass, now known as 
the Mecca race, and the foal follows its mother, as 
is seen to this day in the East. Signal fires — still 
lit in Syria in time of trouble — are burning on 
the slope looking down from the tableland. St. 
Joseph is watching the fires, intent on discovering 
any signs that may present themselves of a move- 
ment of soldiery upon the road. Of the trees that 
enrich the landscape, the nearest ones shelter a 
water-wheel used for the irrigation of the land. 
The more remote group clusters round a village, 
with its few huts visible by the lights that burn 
within. Having left the colder climate of the high 
country, then thickly populated and well cultivated, 
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the fugitives have descended into the rich and more 
balmy atmosphere of the plain. As they advance 
nearer and nearer to a place of safety they feel the 
blessed relief of a sense of peace after disturbance 
and terror. 

" Conscious of the Divine mercy, the heart of 
Mary, rejoicing over her rescued son, feels com- 
passion for the murdered Innocents, and for the 
childless mothers less happy and less honoured 
than herself. It is at this moment, when the 
Virgin had been replacing the garments in which 
the Infant had been hurriedly wrapped at the time 
of the escape from Bethelem, that Jesus recognises 
the spirits of the slain Innocents, his little neigh- 
bours at Bethlehem, children like Himself. They 
reveal the signs of their Martyrdom. Garlanded 
for the sacrifice, bearing branches and blossoms of 
trees, they progressively mark their understanding 
of the glory of their service. An infant spirit 
isolated in wonder finds no mark of harm, where 
the sword wounded him, permitted to appear on 
his glorified body. Behind in the air are the babes, 
as yet hardly wakened to their new life. In differ- 
ing revelations of sorrow they show the influence of 
earthly terror and suffering still impressed upon 
them. Towards the front are other spirits of 
children triumphing in complete knowledge of 
their service. One of them in priestly office leads 
the band. Those who follow cast down their 
tokens of martyrdom in the path of their recog- 
nised Lord. Others encircle the travel-worn foal. 
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wearily following its mother, and so bring it up to 
the onward group. The shallow stream over which 
the procession passes, reflecting the quiet beauty 
of the night sky, is unruffled, except by the steps 
of Joseph. The flood upon which the spiritual 
children advance forms a contrast to this by being 
in motion. The living fountains of water — the 
streams of eternal life — furnish this mystically 
portrayed as ever rolling onward. Instead of being 
dissipated in natural vapour, the play of its wave- 
lets takes the form of airy globes, which image the 
Jewish belief in the Millennium that is to follow the 
advent of the Messiah." 

Let me add to these words of description the 
passage in which in his Lectures at Oxford, on 
" The Art of England," Mr. Ruskin then charac- 
terised the as yet uncompleted picture. 

" For all human loss and pain there is no com- 
fort, no interpretation worth a thought, except 
only in the doctrine of the Resurr^ection ; of which 
doctrine remember, it is an immutable historical 
fact, that all the beautiful work and all the happy 
existence of mankind, hitherto has depended on or 
consisted in the hope of it . . . 

" You know in the most beautiful former concep- 
tions of the Flight into Egypt, the Holy Family 
were always represented as watched over, and 
ministered to, by attendant angels. But only the 
safety and peace of the Divine Child and his mother 
are thought of. No sadness or wonder of medita- 
tion returns to the desolate homes of Bethlehem. 
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" But in this English picture all the story of the 
escape, or of the flight, is told in fulness of peace, 
and yet of compassion. The travel is in the dead 
of the night, the way unseen and unknown, but 
partly stooping from the starlight, and partly 
floating on the desert mirage, move, with the Holy 
Family, the glorified souls of the Innocents. Clear 
in celestial light, and gathered into child-garlands 
of gladness, they look to the child in whom they 
live, and yet for them to die. Waters of the rivers 
of life flow before on the sands ; the Christ stretches 
out his arms to the nearest of them, leaning from 
his mother's breast. 

" To how many bereaved households may not 
this happy vision of conquered death bring, in the 
future, days of peace." 

Those last words of Mr. Ruskin suggest, I sup- 
pose, the most obvious lesson of the picture. 

But before I speak briefly of that lesson, and one 
other which the symbolic teaching of the picture 
gives us, let me at least indicate — for I must hurry 
to a conclusion — one lesson which the aim of the 
artist himself seems to suggest. No one, I think, 
can really study this picture with even the slightest 
knowledge of the life and aims of its author, the 
long years of resolute exile in the East that he 
might prepare himself, no less by patient pains- 
taking and accurate observation of nature than by 
the cultivation of his own lofty genius and imagina- 
tive gift, for the swift grace of invention which 
characterises this picture, without feeling that 
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every stroke of it is a stroke of worshfp. The 
picture is the work of a lifetime consecrated to the 
workship of the beauty of Truth. All great Art, 
it has been somewhere said, is praise, and I call 
this picture great Art, one of the great pictures of 
the world, worthy to be placed not much lower 
even than that great work of Da Vinci, the mosaic 
replica of which we are so proud to possess in this 
Church, because into it a man of genius has poured 
life, conscience, labour, as a sacrificial act of devo- 
tion to " the King in His beauty." 

Two obvious lessons the picture teaches us. 
First, the child garland of martyred innocents 
speaks of that faith in the risen life and conquered 
death as the only true consolation in sorrow. How 
many of us would be the happier, the sweeter, the 
stronger, if we could win and keep that vision of 
our loved and lost ones moving in glory ! 

Without this vision, this faith, this hope, how 
infinitely pathetic, how quite unspeakably heart- 
rending would be every deathbed scene. How, 
without the Revelation of the Risen Life, would 
any of us live through one of those moments in 
which the soul is wrenched , by the awful presence 
of some great loss, the cutting off of hopes that are 
suddenly buried under the seals of clay, the snap- 
ping of some chain of life that seemed close knitted 
into our being, which yet has suddenly snapt, 
unwound and left us very, very desolate ! How 
could we bear to look on the dear form and to 
think " It all ends here : " the bright eye is dulled, 

9 
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the gentle face is white and cold : the good brave 
heart has ceased to beat : all is cold to the voice of 
our affection, unmoved by our hot tears : all the 
light of the soul quenched within : gone, if there 
be no resurrection to a life of love eternal, gone to 
a dreary land where all things are forgotten : all 
that was good in him, all that was great in him, 
perished for ever. 

" But thanks be to God which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ, He is risen 
from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept." Ah yes, with those words on our lips 
we can say to the most broken-hearted mother 
weeping over her dead first-born, "Strive to be 
happy, because he is happy." 

" How changed, dear friend, are thy path and thy child's ! 
He bends above thy cradle now, or holds 
His warning finger out to be thy guide ; 
Thou art the nursling now : he watches thee 
Slow learning, one by one, the secret things 
Which are to him the common sights of every day ; 
He smiles to see thy wondering glances con 
The grass and pebbles of the spirit-world, 
To thee miraculous ; and he will teach 
Thy knees their due observances of prayer. 
Children are God's apostles, day by day 
Sent forth to preach of love, and hope, and peace." 

One other lesson the picture seems to me to teach. 
The mystic River of the Water of Life flowing on 
invisible beneath the steps of the Holy Family 
symbolises, I take it, the reality of that spiritual 
kingdom of God that underlies all our daily life. 
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How many a pilgrimage would be brighter if, by 
us and our dark waters, were known to flow the 
river which makes glad the City of God ! How 
inspiring, how enthusiastic, how hopeful would this 
life be, if within it and about it we had not, so 
many of us, lost the power to see the movement of 
another world. " Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God ! " our Master said. Did it ever 
strike you to think that stg-At—^the noblest of our 
earthly'senses — is made the pattern and type of the 
highest altitude of the soul hereafter ? The beatific 
vision is perfected sight. 

" All partial beauty is a pledge 
Of beauty in its plentitude." 

But for that vision we must wait. We are not to 
rest satisfied with dreams of it on earth. " Heaven 
is to be won, not dreamed." The beatific vision of 
the saints cannot be on earth an abiding contempla- 
tion. As soon as we say, " Lord, it is good for us 
to be here ; let us make tabernacles ! " down comes 
the cloud and blots out the glory, and we find, with 
the Disciples of old, that there is hard work to do 
at the foot of the Mountain of Transfiguration. 
Well, let us accept the lesson. The vision was 
there, but it was there for the sake of the work. 
Let us consecrate our work, whatever it be, to some 
noble service. Christ will accept our gift however 
small it may be. "Small service is true service 
while it lasts." Some home duty, perhaps, already 
yours, but never yet taken and offered to the 
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King ; some chance help to a friend that oppor- 
tunity throws in your way, some service of self- 
denial, some irksome duty, some hard thing to be 
done easily with a smile on the face for Chpist's 
sake. Is there not something? Oh yes, offer 
Him that. He will take it, and your empty hands 
shall grow bright with mystic wreaths of roses, 
bringing gladness and fragrance to all around you. 
Out from the little spot of true service to Him in 
your life the influence will spread. Dedicate your 
life to Him, the little things and the great things, 
the secular and the spiritual, and the entire self 
will be quickened, revisited, illumined, as about 
your path, among the daily commonplaces of 
existence, you begin to feel the unearthly spell 
of the immortal beauty of the River of Eternal 
Life. 



A MAY FESTIVAL OF CHURCH 
AND LABOUR. I 

"Philip answered Jesus, 'Two hundred pennyworth of 
bread is not sufficient for them, that everyone may take a 
little.' Jesus said, * Make the people sit down. ' " — John 
vi. 7, lo. 

" If a brother or sister be naked and in lack of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, ' Go in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled,* and yet yc give them not the things needful to 
the body, what doth it profit ? " — James ii. 15. 

I HAVE taken these words as my text because 
they are words of St. Philip and of St. James, 
and to-day is called by our Church St. Philip and 
St. James* Day. But it is not only because these 
words are appropriate to the Church Festival that 
I have chosen them, but because they also seem to 
me to suggest lessons which are appropriate to 
two other festivals — one quite ancient and almost 
obsolete, one quite modern, not to say novel — 
which fall on this day. 

For to-day, as you know, is May Day, that 
Festival of an older civilisation, which only lingers 

* Preached in Bristol Cathedral, at Evensong, May Day, 
1894. 
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on now in out-of-the-way country villages in the 
ceremonies of the May garlands of the children still 
carried, as I happen to know in many Buckingham- 
shire parishes, with song and dance from farm to 
farm, or in such gaily decked civic processions as 
that of the Carter's Carnival which is organised 
with so much elaboration on this Day in my own 
' city of Liverpool — both of them survivals in culture, 
no doubt, from the old Roman Floralia, or Flower 
Festival in honour of the Goddess of the Spring. 

And to-day is also a F'estival which is being 
increasingly kept by the workmen classes through- 
out the world as an International Holiday of 
Labour — Labour Day, as it is becoming the fashion 
to call it. 

Now the concurrence of Labour Day with a Pagan 
Holiday on the one hand, and with a Christian 
Festival on the other, is suggestive, . surely, of 
thought. It is, I think, one of those " signs of the 
times" which every disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ is bound to "discern." For, to my mind at 
least, it seems to suggest this momentous question 
— Will the future history and genius of English 
Labour be Pagan or Christian ? What is to be the 
religious future of English Democracy ? Now, the 
answer to that question depends partly, no doubt, 
on the attitude of the Industrial Classes towards 
Religion, but it depends still more, I venture to 
think, on the attitude of the Christian Church 
towards Labour problems. At any rate, that is the 
aspect in which I ask you to consider the subject for 
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a few moments to-night. Let me begin by asking 
you this question — Have you ever observed the real 
significance of this Church Festival of St. Philip 
and St. James? 

I confess I had never done so myself, or at least 
I had never understood why these two men should 
have been coupled together by the Church as 
apparently having some (common bond of interest 
worthy of special commemoration, until it was sug- 
gested to me a year or two ago by an article in that 
very vigorous and outspoken little paper. The 
Church Reformer, The writer of that article sug- 
gested — and I think his suggestion is a very 
reasonable one — that whereas all the Holy Apostles 
were chosen by our Lord from the social estate of 
the workers, the two Apostles commemorated on 
this day are peculiarly worthy of the title of 
Apostles of Labour. Each of them, according to 
the New Testament, held a singular relation to that 
most momentous and world-wide of all social in- 
terests, the Economic Problem, which is prompting 
the workers for wages in all Western lands to 
organise the institution of a yearly Labour Day, or 
Festival of Industry. 

For it was about this momentous and vulgar 
interest of the whole estate of Labour, the economic 
provision of daily bread, that the Son of God con- 
cerned Himself, and taught his Apostles to concern 
themselves, in that incident which is related by all 
the Evangelists as one of the most striking acts in 
the public life of Christ. It was St. Philip, you re- 
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member, one of the two Apostles of Labour Day, 
that appears to have been elected by Christ out of 
the twelve as His peculiar confidant in this interest. 
You recall the words as related by St. • John. 
"Jesus, seeing that a great multitude were with 
Him, saith unto Philip, Whence shall we buy bread 
that these may eat?" And when Philip is al- 
together at a loss what to do in face of the difficult 
problem of ways and means, the difficulty is solved 
by the simple command of Christ, " Make the men 
to sit down." You do your duty, be loving and 
sympathetic and considerate for the hunger and the 
weariness of the heavy laden, be careful for order 
and discipline and self-restraint, and My power 
shall not fail you. 

By the great sign of the provision of Bread for 
the multitude in Philip's mind, as it seems to me 
(a mind, if we may trust the legendary but very 
ancient " Acts of the Apostle Philip," specially clear, 
Greek and philosophic) — Christ first quickened the 
sense of the responsibility of the Bishops and 
Pastors of His Church towards what we now call 
Social and Economic Problems. 

And the characteristic feature with regard to St. 
James, the other Apostle who is honoured on the 
same festival as St. Philip, is not far to seek. For 
St. James still speaks to the Church and to all 
labourers throughout the world in his Epistle. It 
is a happy accident, I think, that our Church, indeed 
the whole Western Church, should have chosen as 
the Eucharistic Epistle for the First of May, for 
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Labour Day, the first verses of the Epistle of St. 
James, the boldest, the most inspiring, the most 
religious, the most suggestive of all democratic 
Christian literature. 

St. James, you remember, is called by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Galatians, " the Lord's brother." 
There is some little conflict of opinion as to the 
exact significance to be given to that term. But 
the best modern critics — including the late Bishop 
Lightfoot at any rate — are disposed to follow the 
generally received testimony of the early Christian 
Fathers and to identify the author of this Epistle 
with the James who is mentioned in the Gospel 
stories in conjunction with John, Simon, and Jude 
as " brethren of the Lord," elder step-brothers of 
Jesus, that is to say, being sons of Joseph by a 
previous marriage. It is instructive, I think, to 
note the significance of this relationship, not only 
because it explains very naturally the prominent 
position which was undoubtedly given to St. James 
— not of course being one of the original Twelve 
Apostlqs — as first Bishop of the Church of Jeru- 
salem, but also because it gives an additional 
imaginative touch of poetry to the evidence which 
is so easily traceable, of the influence exercised by 
the Sermon on the Mount in the composition and 
structure of the Epistle of St James. Those of 
you who have never read the Epistle and the 
Sermon side by side, and who will do so, bearing 
that hint in mind, cannot fail to be struck with the 
frequently recurring parallelisms between the two 
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documetits. And no candid reader I am sure can 
hesitate to find in the lesser writing a ver>' noble 
echo indeed of "the Royal Law, the Perfect Law of 
Freedom " as enunciated in the Greater Sermon. 
In the Epistlp as in the Sermon you will find many 
of the same " notes " : — the note of patience and 
of gentleness and of simplicity of living — the 
Beatitude of the meek and the poor in spirit and 
the mourner finding its parallel in the Apostle's 
words, " Let Patience have her perfect work." . . . 
" Let the brother of low degree glory in his high 
estate" ... "Be ye also patient, stablish your 
hearts " — the note, too, of mystic sympathy with 
all forms of life and all natural beauty — the com- 
mand of the Master to " consider the lilies of the 
field and the birds of the air " finding its echo in St. 
James* quiet joy in the comeliness not of the fashion 
but of the face of each fair flower, and in the power 
of man to tame the wildness and even to win the 
affection of bird and beast — and again the same 
note of wide-hearted tolerance and charity in the 
commendation of that "wisdom which is from 
above, and is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be intreated, full of mercy and of good fruits, 
without variance, without hypocrisy." 

Nor is the note of social passion and of prophetic 
denunciation of the wrong-doer wanting to the 
Disciple any more than to the Master. " Woe 
unto you that are rich," Christ had said, " for ye 
have received your consolation," and the Apostle 
echoes His denunciation in words that seem to the 
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modern ears of our smug respectabilities to reach 
an almost exaggerated expression — " Go to, now, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
are coming upon you. Your riches are corrupted, 
your garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and 
your silver are rusted ; and their rust shall be a 
testimony against you, and shall eat your flesh as 
fire. . . . Behold the hire of your labourers who 
mowed your fields, which is of you kept back by 
fraud crieth out : and the cries of them that reaped 
have entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth!" 

Now, my friends, when from the point of view I 
have attempted to suggest and in the light of the 
characteristic attitude of the two Apostles who are 
commemorated, I endeavour to consider for myself 
the significance of this old Saint's Day of the 
Church, I confess there are many thoughts that 
occur to my own mind as specially appropriate also 
to the celebration of this day as Labour Day, or a 
Festival of Industry. 

(i) And in the first place I cannot help saying 
to you that I am glad, for my Church's sake, that 
you should have thought it worth while to come 
here to-night — I speak, of course, now mainly to 
members of the workmen class — that you should 
have thought it well to come to this Cathedral on 
Labour Day, if it wefe only because, I suppose, you 
fancied you might hear something as to what the 
Parsons had got to say in church about Labour 
Questions. 

I do not know whether many of you noticed in 
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the newspapers the other day a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, signed by a great number of 
clergy of the Church of England — their signatures 
took up nearly three columns of the Daily News — 
expressing deep regret at the attitude which had 
been taken up by the Leaders of the Church in the 
House of Lords with regard to the Parish Councils 
Bill. Now that letter seemed to me a very re- 
markable one, not only because that large body of 
Liberal Clergy — the very existence of whom would 
be a surprise to a great many people— expressed so 
candidly their indignation that the Church by the 
action of its leaders should have been made to 
appear as if it had no interest or concern in the 
Parish CouncilsBill, except to exclude from its action 
its own private properties, or to narrow and hamper 
the rights which the Act conceded ; but also because 
of the frank acknowledgment which the writers 
make that it is the duty of the Church, and especially 
the duty of the leaders of the Church, to take part 
in the task, if it may be of restoring and enhearten- 
ing English village life, of giving positive support 
to the legitimate aspirations of the English villager 
after a wider citizenship and larger local liberties. 
But there is one sentence in that letter which, to 
my ear, at any rate, sounds specially pathetic. It 
is the sentence in which the writers declare that it 
is difficult enough at any time for the clergy to 
convince the working masses that the name of 
Christ has any meaning or message to them in their 
special needs and special hopes. And it is because 
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such services as this in which we are taking part 
to-night may do something to remove that difficulty, 
that I for one at least welcome, both for my Church 
and my Country's sake, the opportunity of cele- 
brating Labour Day as a Festival, in the best sense 
I hope a Religious Festival, on the one hand of 
the Unity and the Solidarity of the whole estate of 
Labour upon which all other estates in human 
society depend and without which they would 
perish, and on the other as a Festival of that 
principle of Brotherhood and Interdependence 
which is the only true basis for all classes of 
ultimate Social Order, Progress and Peace. I am 
glad, therefore, that you should have thought it 
well to come here to-night to consecrate in some 
sort at least with religious sanction the best associ- 
ations of Labour Day. No man is more sensible 
than I am of the deep influences which seem to 
come upon the heart from " the fixed solemnities " 
of the Church's stately ordered Ritual of the 
Seasons rendered in some great Cathedral such as 
this with all the perfection which Art and Music 
and Poetry, born of adoration, and rendered in the 
consecrated Place of Prayer, can give, and which 
may be so potent to touch the hearts and stir the 
wills of the people. But, for myself, I want to see 
this influence very much widened and enlarged. I 
think in our great cities more opportunities should 
be given for marking the solemnity of civic duty 
and the high responsibilities of civic office by great 
civic Acts of Worship in the central city church. 
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And beyond this there are many movements at 
present — ruled for the most part outside such in- 
fluences — which might well be brought into creative 
touch with the solemnising Liturgical energies of 
a great Cathedral. Surely, if rightly regarded, 
there are deep religious possibilities connected, for 
example, with the annual Festivals of the great 
Friendly Societies, of the United Order of Odd- 
fellows, or the Ancient Order of Druids, or of 
Foresters, or with the yearly Labour Congresses 
of the Trades Unionists or the Co-operators. 

For certain I am of this, that not until the Church 
has learned to recognise — what surely the memory 
of her own ancient organisation of the early Trade 
Guilds and Corporations should never have allowed 
her to forget — that this most real part of the lives 
of the people is after all of supreme religious value 
and rich in opportunity of spiritual discipline, will 
she succeed in her task, not of getting hold of the 
working masses of the nation, but, better still, of 
compelling the masses to get hold of her. 

(2) But you will rightly call upon the National 
Church to do more than this, to do more than 
organise for you Cathedral services in honour of 
Labour Day, and in consecration of your labour 
ideals and aspirations for a more perfect industrial 
future. You will say very likely : If the Church 
of Christ is really in any sense to be our leader, if 
she would succeed in her Mission of Social Salva- 
tion, if she would impress upon the imaginations 
and the wills of the working people of England the 
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figure of the Imperial Christ as the great Head of 
Humanity, the Inspirer, the Guide, the Motive- 
giver in Life, the Saviour, the Comforter, the Friend 
in Death, let her at least exhibit some of His spirit 
in her methods ; let her not forget to preach a 
present Kingdom of Heaven upon earth ; let her 
remember that the glory of the Father which St. 
Philip was taught to see in the Face of Jesus Christ 
was not merely an unearthly glory, but a glory 
which was secular, social, in this world, though not 
of it ; let her set herself to follow in her Master's 
steps of combating the evil spirits of the time, 
casting out the present devils of Ignorance, and 
Drunkenness, and Lust, and Crime, of altering, if 
she can, those evil conditions of society which 
prevent men from living free and full and joyous 
lives, of " setting barriers of whatever kind across 
the flowery ways of sin, and fostering all that makes 
goodness easy " ; and lastly — you will not forget, I 
am sure, to say this — let the Church of Christ take 
up her prophetic burden like St. James of old, and 
speak out boldly as he did in terms of fiery indigna- 
tion against a worldly and covetous and mammon- 
loving generation. 

Yes, the Church, I agree with you, should do this 
also. It IS her duty, her solemn duty, to denounce 
wrong-doing and oppression, covetousness and 
greed, vice and selfishness, wherever she may meet 
with them and in whatever class. 

The Church ought to say to the Employer — Do 
you take care that each one of the men or women 
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you employ receives a wage adequate to support life? 
Do you ever consider the force for the Christian of 
St. Paul's words that " the labourer who worketh 
must be first partaker of the fruits," in other words 
that " the Living Wage " must be the bed-rock of 
price, the first charge on the product of work, and 
that therefore some way ought to be found in a 
Christian system of Trade for prices to follow 
wages, rather than wages to follow prices? Do 
you ever ask yourself whether there is any con- 
nection between starvation wages and immorality, 
and in relation especially to women workers, 
whether the abominable wage for the work done 
for you is only possible because you know other 
wages can be earned elsewhere ? 

The Church ought to say to the Dividend-holder, 
to the man or woman who lends money and re- 
ceives interest upon it, who takes part, that is to 
say, in a commercial concern, and receives a pro- 
portion of profits in the shape of dividend : Do you 
ever ask yourself not only whether the business or 
the company in which you are concerned as a 
shareholder is safe to pay, but whether the business 
or company deserves to pay ? — whether, for example, 
men and women of the same flesh and blood as 
yourself are toiling twelve or fifteen hours a day in 
shop, or restaurant, or laundry, in the tramcar or 
pointsman's hut, to earn that dividend which you 
pocket with such wicked complacency? The 
Church ought to say to many a City man : Do you, 
a professed Christian, in your daily business and 
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trade life abhor and shrink from the poison of trade 
gambling, the passion for getting without giving ? 
Do you, who profess to accept a Religion whose 
primary law of life is Service, do you ever consider 
that no money can really be legitimately earned 
which is not an exchange value for actual services 
rendered — services which minister to life and help 
on the common good ; and that consequently no 
wealth is honest wealth which is accumulated by 
taking advantage of the weakness or the ignorance 
of your neighbours, and rendering them no 
equivalent in reciprocal service? 

Yes, the Church must say all this, but she must 
also say to the Labourer and the Workman, to the 
wage receiver : You wJio are fond of quoting the 
Scripture precept " The Labourer is worthy of his 
hire," are you worthy of your hire ? Is your work 
always worth the money that is paid for it ? Are 
you ever incompetent to do the work you are paid 
for ? Do you ever scamp, shirk, idle, dawdle, spin 
out jobs, make work for the future by bad work 
now, keep irregular hours, lose time ? And when 
you gain an increase of wage or a decrease of 
hours, how do you spend it — spend it of course I 
mean in your own interest as a man — do you 
regard it as an opportunity to be used for noble 
ends, for pure pleasures for yourself or your family, 
that you and they may become more useful, more 
loving, more helpful, more joyous, more generous 
members of the community? Do you not also 
sometimes forget that that denunciation of 

10 
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Mammon-worship and Pharisaism and cant and 
hypocrisy which you so much admire in the Christ 
and His Apostles was only possible to them, or 
even justifiable, because they themselves were 
absolutely free from the vices they condemned ? 
Can you or I say the same ? For depend upon it 
if you only offer resistance to a mean and a selfish 
and a contemptible despotism in the very same 
mean and selfish and contemptible spirit in which 
that despotism is imposed, you will never succeed 
in bringing about a beneficent revolution, you will 
never gain that emancipation for which you long. 
You must be religious yourself, righteous, just, 
before you can triumph over the irreligion, the 
unrighteousness, the injustice of others. No re- 
volution remember, — it is the verdict of History — 
whether of Institutions or Governments, was ever 
yet successful that was brought about solely by the 
force of arms, and not by the force of character. 
It is a law of the stability of social forms that they 
shall be expressive of national character. They 
come into existence bearing its impress. They live 
only so long as it supplies them with vitality. A 
Revolution by force, it is true, can remake a 
Government. But it is only a Revolution in moral 
character that can remake a People. And it is 
character alone that conquers in the long run. 
That is the secret of the great Emancipator 
Christ. 

Ah ! God grant that you may learn this secret. 
Successful Reforms are always in essence Puritan 
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Reforms — for they are the Reforms, not of men 
whose cry was " Ours the Rights, yours the fault ! " 
but of men who confessed " Ours the fault ! " and 
raised the cry of Duty. That was Christ's secret. 

" To hug the wealth ye cannot use, 

And lack the riches all may gain ; 
O, blind and wanting wit to choose 

Who house the chaff and burn the grain, 
And still doth life with starry towers 

Lure to the bright, Divine ascent. 
Be yours the things ye would : be ours 

The things that are more excellent. 

The grace of friendship, mind, and heart. 

Linked with their fellow — heart and mind ; 
The gains of science, gifts of art. 

The sense of oneness with our kind ; 
The thirst to know and understand 

A large and liberal discontent : 
These are the goods in life's rich hand, 

The things that are more excellent." 



THE HEALTH RIGHT OF THE 

PEOPLE.^ 

I HAVE undertaken to speak to you this after- 
noon of some of the responsibilities which, in 
an industrial society like our own, attach both to 
the employer of labour and to the community as a 
whole, for the fair and healthy condition of the 
workers. 

It is my purpose to speak especially of labour 
conditions in relation to what are commonly known 
as the dangerous trades. 

Before, however, I ask you to give attention to 
the bearing of certain facts which have lately been 
much discussed both in Parliament and in the 
daily press in regard to those dangerous trades, I 
desire first, quite briefly, to state certain principles 
which, as members of a Church Congress, I think 
we ought all to be prepared to accept as preliminary 
to any study of duty in relation to social life. 

Let me begin, then, by saying this. The 
message of Christianity for our age in social 

' A paper read before the Church Congress at Bradford 

in 1898. 
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questions, as in other questions, as an historical 
and sacramental religion, must always rest on 
three primary ideas, three final principles of social 
life — (i) the historical principle of continuity, (2) 
the practical idea of social unity, and (3) a prospec- 
tive faith in ultimate social perfection. 

I. In other words, as Christians; we believe in 
progress as the development of order. Society 
cannot make a fresh beginning. We are ourselves 
the children of the past, but we cannot be the men 
of the past themselves. In the social and industrial 
economy of modern society, as in the political, it is 
the privilege of the present to modify, not to begin. 
Evolution, therefore, not revolution, is the method 
which is always demanded from us, in social and 
economic matters, as much by our Christianity as 
by the facts of life. For there can be no safe and 
lasting change of national condition which is not 
founded on a previous change of national character. 
Not only environment but heredity is as decisive a 
factor in the character of society as of individuals. 
We cannot force the pace of time, for that is in the 
Master's keeping. 

II. Again, as Christians we believe in the prin- 
ciple of social unity, of solidarity, of the brotherly 
relationship. We believe that as " we are all one 
man in Christ Jesus," and that as " there is One 
Body, in which we are all members one of another," 
saving health can only come to the one body 
through variety of function, and though there will 
always be therefore distinction of office, there need 
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never be confusion in multiplicity of service. For 
the Christian the Body is the centre, therefore he 
must first speak always of social duty. Had the 
individual been the centre, he would have thought 
first of private rights. It is therefore that the 
Christian Socialist asserts that the reform of the 
individual is not everything, and also that it is 
well for humanity that the private rights of the 
individual should be in the charge of society. The 
weak brother should have ever thus for protector 
and champion the public Christian conscience. 

III. Lastly, for the Christian there must always 
be faith in an ultimate social ideal. "It is the 
purpose of God," we read, " that in the dispensation 
of the fulness of times He will sum up all things in 
Christ, the things in the heavens, and the things on 
the earth." The cynic and the social agnostic are 
quite wrong when they exclaim with the poet : 

" Could we conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits, and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart's desire ? " 

No ! for the order of society is not a " sorry scheme 
of things," but a Divine order, which Christ revealed 
to us when He proclaimed a Fatherly will as the 
origin of all life and the root of humanity, when 
He laid down for us in the New Testament some 
of the eternal principles of the Divine plan for the 
world in the laws of His kingdom of heaven. There 
iSy therefore, a social ideal, there isy therefore, an 
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order of society which is the best, and towards this 
order the modern world of Christendom is gradually 
moving. "Then cometh an end, in which Christ 
shall be all and in all." 

And now let me place in the light of these 
Christian principles, certain facts in relation to the 
labour conditions now obtaining in certain impor- 
tant English industries, and let me ask you whether, 
in face of the lamentable state of affairs thus re- 
vealed, the deadness of the public conscience in 
regard to the health right of the people, a higher 
right than that of any suffrage, the lack of universal 
insistence upon the adoption of public health stan- 
dards in all factory and workshop administrations, 
the Church of Christ as the interpreter of His 
redemptive Mission to English souls and bodies 
does not find a special call to duty ? 

We are, of course, all of us more or less aware 
that there are many trades and processes of manu- 
facture which are necessarily dangerous, many in 
which it has been found necessary to provide 
special legislative protection for the workers in 
regard to the conditions of work as they affect 
health. It is the duty, indeed, as we know, of a 
special department of the Home Office to watch 
carefully the administration of the various Factory 
and Workshop Acts, and to insist that all due 
legislative provisions for the safety and health of 
the workers are rigidly fulfilled. And for the most 
part the nation cannot be too grateful for the spirit 
which animates both the factory inspectors and the 
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staff of the Home Office in the discharge of their 
arduous and difficult duties. But I am sure that 
no one could follow with any care the debate 
which took place in the House of Commons last 
July on the dangerous trades — a debate in which 
there was a gratifying absence of party spirit on 
both sides of the House — without feeling that the 
just cause of complaint was not of the inefficiency 
of particular factory inspectors, but rather of the 
insufficiency of the general system of inspection, 
and the absence of sufficiently stringent rules on 
the part of the Home Office, compelling from the 
employers stricter obedience to the various provi- 
sions of the Factory Acts in regard to the health 
conditions of the worker. It is by no means, how- 
ever, to the credit of the nation that most of the 
facts with regard to the dangerous trades have 
been within the knowledge of the Home Office for 
more than fifty years. As far back as 1845, for 
example, a report was laid before the House of 
Commons as to the evils of necrosis in the match 
trade. The evils were as great then as now in 
proportion to the number of persons employed. 
Why, then, practically, has nothing been done ? 

The motive force in an enlightened public 
opinion and in a thoroughly sensitive public 
conscience seems to be lacking. It is because, I 
believe, that we, as a Church Congress, can do 
much to exhibit the practical religion of Christian 
citizenship by creating and fostering such a public 
opinion, such a public conscience as shall strengthen 
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the hands of the Home Secretary, and lead to such 
administrative restrictions as shall effectually over- 
come the commercial greed or apathy which at 
present results in what is little short of a gratui- 
tous and wanton form of wholesale murder that I 
have ventured to bring this subject before you 
to-day. 

Here, however, is some of the evidence. 

I will take it in regard to the two trades whose 
health conditions were specially brought under the 
notice of Parliament in the debate of last July — 
the matchmaking industry and the Staffordshire 
pottery trades. 

Upon the first I need not dwell at any length. 
The meeting held at the instance of Canon 
Wilberforce in the Jerusalem Chamber last July, 
at which the Duchess of Sutherland, the Countess 
of Portsmouth, and other philanthropists spoke of 
the evils of phosphorus poisoning in the match 
trade, especially in connection with the well-known 
firm of Bryant and May, naturally attracted much 
sympathetic attention. It would seem, however, 
from the letters which subsequently appeared in 
the Standard from Mrs. Fawcett and the rector of 
Bow that justice had hardly been done at the 
Jerusalem Chamber meeting to the efforts which 
were made by this firm to ensure good health 
conditions for their workpeople. Both the rector 
of Bow and Mrs. Fawcett bear witness that the 
majority of the match girls, so far from being " the 
anaemic victims of cruel taskmasters, dragging their 
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listless steps to a servitude which means slow 
death," are in reality a most independent, high- 
spirited class, full of life and boisterous fun, singing 
at their work, quite at ease in the presence of their 
employers and overseers, and, in fact, thoroughly 
well able to take care of themselves. I confess, 
however, that it is greatly to be regretted that 
neither Mrs. Fawcett nor Mr. Hare deal with the 
charge that cases of necrosis or " phossy jaw " have 
been systematically concealed by the firm. In a 
very courteous letter which I have myself received 
from the managing director this fact is quite frankly 
acknowledged. The wording of the admission is 
not a little astonishing and instructive : — 

"We neglected," he writes, "to report cases of 
phosphorus necrosis, and at the end of April last 
names of workpeople suffering from phosphorus 
necrosis were published by one of the halfpenny 
evening papers in London, whereupon we sought 
an interview with our factory inspector and certi- 
fying surgeon, and handed to each a list of the 
cases which had occurred in our works, and which 
we had neglected to report. . . . The writer ex- 
pressed his regret to the magistrate that the cases 
had not been duly reported, and submitted to the 
magistrate's decision, which was that the full 
penalty imposed by the Act must be demanded. 
We paid the fine." 

Without a further word, the writer then goes on 
to speak of the various excellent measures adopted 
by the firm for the welfare of their workpeople, of 
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treatment " showing the greatest possible conside- 
ration and generosity " ; and finally, encloses for 
my persual the report and balance-sheet of a girls' 
club — "the Clifden House Institute," which is 
"situated immediately opposite our main gates." 
No doubt this may be all very excellent, but when 
the writer complains that the fact of the firm's 
misconduct in conspiring to evade the law has 
been used by the public press to misrepresent their 
treatment of their workpeople, all I can say to 
Messrs. Bryant and May is this, " It serves you 
right." For ourselves the deduction is equally 
simple. If a firm which, on the unimpeachable 
evidence of such witnesses as Mrs. Fawcett and 
the Rector of Bow, is so exceptionally fair and 
philanthropic in its relation with its workpeople, 
will yet conspire to hoodwink the law, how vastly 
important it is, in the moral interest of those firms 
who do not allow maudlin sentiment to interfere 
with commercial profit, that the rules of the Factory 
Department of the Home Office should be both 
stringent and strictly enforced. 

One other deduction, of a quite commonplace, 
practical kind, we may draw for ourselves. It 
would seem, from the statement of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, that up to the present no 
satisfactory " strike anywhere " matches have been 
produced without the aid of yellow phosphorus, 
and that it is very doubtful whether any protective 
measures, short of stopping entirely the use of this 
material, will stop the disease. I trust, therefore, 
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that there are few parsons' wives present here 
to-day, few decent housewives anywhere, who will 
not register a vow not to use " strike anywhere " 
matches until the Home Secretary is able publicly 
to certify that science has invented a safe process 
of manufacture. 

Let me now turn to the Staffordshire pottery 
trade. 

The Chief Inspector of Factories, in his report 
for 1897, gives 446 cases of lead poisoning amongst 
the pottery workers for the year, out of 1,239 in all 
industries. And they are only the reported cases. 
" There is good reason to fear," he adds, " that the 
numbers would be much larger if all the cases 
were known." How much larger no one can say. 
But a member of one of the Asquith Dangerous 
Trades Committees, writing in the Lancet^ thinks 
" it would probably not be overstating the case if 
we multiplied these figures by ten in order to 
arrive at the actual as distinguished from the 
reported cases." If we turn to the annual report 
of the Registrar-General for Deaths in England, 
we find the evidence substantiated in his figures. 
Dr. Tatham, in the supplement to the fifty-sixth 
annual report, gives an analysis of the mortality 
statistics for the ten years ending 1891, where he 
states that fatal cases of lead poisoning have 
doubled as compared with the ten years ending 
1 88 1. His figures, too, it should be remembered, 
only include men. Respiratory diseases, phthisis 
especially, caused by the inhalation of dust given 
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off in the various processes of pottery work, are 
terribly rife. Where 1,000 occupied males between 
the ages of twenty-five and sixty-five die from all 
causes^ 1,001 potters die from phthisis and other 
diseases of the lungs alone, the mortality figures 
from all causes standing at 1,706, an excess of 
79 per cent over the average. Dr. Prendergast, 
in his book on " The Potter and Lead Poisoning," 
gives it as his opinion that " between the ages of 
thirteen and fifty, of all industries in this country 
the potteries trade is the most destructive to 
human life." In the debate on dangerous trades 
in the House of Commons last July, the Home 
Secretary, Sir Matthew Ridley, admitted the evil 
to its fullest extent. " I have never attempted," 
he said, " to minimise the disastrous effects of lead 
poisoning in the Potteries," and he added their 
latest statistics : — " In the month of June fourteen 
men, nineteen women, and five young persons 
were reported as poisoned by lead." 

It will serve, no doubt, to give a vivid impress 
of these facts upon your conscience if I take one 
or two typical cases in somewhat more detail : — 

" Mrs. M., twenty-six, has worked for two years 
at ware-cleaning in the dipping-house. Nearly 
went out of her mind with pain in the head, and 
has been totally blind since April. 

" H. Wagstaff, a dipper, worked for some years 
at Mr. Mountford's pottery, Stoke. Left off work 
last October through illness. Suffered from 
periodical swellings of the head, hands, and feet, 
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and one side of the body. Sight and speech 
imperfect. Died in the London Hospital, June 
25th, in consequence of kidney disease induced 
by lead poisoning. The medical evidence at the 
inquest showed that only a trace of the kidneys 
remained. 

"S., employed for twenty-five years in prepar- 
ing lead for glaze. Left arm and leg partially 
paralysed. Left hand tightly clenched, wrist 
drop in right hand. Constant pain. Can only 
sleep in snatches, and is almost helpless. 

" Samuel F., dipper, a young man. Both hands 
dropped at the wrist and quite helpless, otherwise 
perfectly well. 

" Mrs. , thirty-one, majolica paintress. Began 

work at fourteen, married at twenty-two, and con- 
tinued working. Four miscarriages ; three puny 
infants bom alive, but died in infancy. Her 
sisters, who do not work in the lead, have thriving 
families. 

"Mrs. F., twenty-nine, ware-cleaner. Worked 
four years in the lead. Three miscarriages. The 
last time she was seized with epileptiform con- 
vulsions, lasting three days. During one of the 
convulsions she was delivered of a dead child 
eight months old. After delivery she completely 
lost her speech for four days. 

"Mrs. , twenty-six, ground-layer. Had 

three bad illnesses from lead poisoning. The 
last time she became blind and insane. She 
was removed to the County Asylum in April. 
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At the end of June she was better, having re- 
covered her senses, and partially her sight, though 
still very ill." 

Such, then, are some of the deplorable facts to 
be gleaned from the annual report of the chief 
factory inspector with regard to one of the 
dangerous trades. It would not, also, be difficult 
to multiply such evidence in regard to other 
trades; as, for example, in the textile industries 
connected with this city (Bradford), in the wool- 
combing sheds, and the combing and carding in 
cotton mills. And it must be remembered that 
behind the main startling evils leading directly to 
high mortality, there are the lesser evils reducing 
the public health standard, the abominable in- 
sanitary condition of many workshops, evidenced 
especially in the reports of the women factory 
inspectors, the short supply of fresh air and often 
of light in too many workshops, the constant 
exposure to intense heat, as in the wool-combing 
trade (100 degrees is a frequent afternoon tem- 
perature in a wool-combing shed), the sufferings 
of women and children caused by the excessive 
strain of carrying and dragging weights far beyond 
their power ; the long hours of the normal factory 
week (a legal sixty hours seems a scandal when 
one thinks of the forty-eight hours' week under 
Government and in many other employments) ; 
and, lastly, the condition of the shop assistants, 
the excessively long hours, the wicked insistence 
upon constant standing, the short intervals for 
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gulping down ' food, the lack of home rest and 
privacy, the cheerlessness and depression of sur- 
roundings, all tending to make ^hop employment, 
judged by any adequate health standard, one of 
the most dangerous of all trades. 

And now it is possible that some of those who 
hear me may be inclined to say, ** All these facts 
may be true, and are very lamentable; but the 
responsibility for their removal or their ameliora- 
tion rests not with the Church Congress, but with 
the factory department of the English Home 
Office." True, the primary responsibility does 
rest with the civil Government. But I commenced 
this paper by explaining that, as members of a 
Church Congress, we accepted the principle that 
a Christian community, as a whole, is morally 
responsible for the character of its own economic 
and social order, and for deciding to what extent 
matters affecting that order are to be left either to 
individual initiation, or to the official regulation of 
the civil power, or to the unregulated play of 
economic forces. It is the duty of the Church 
then, I contend, so to waken and to foster the 
Christian conscience of the community as shall 
secure the best administration of particular systems 
while they exist, and the modification or change of 
them, when this is required by the progress of 
knowledge, thought, and life. I believe there is 
no portion of our existing industrial society, in 
which there is such need for the motive force of 
a candid and vigorous Christian conscience, as 
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in the administration of those laws which are 
designed in the interest of the health right of the 
people, and the fair and sanitary conditions of 
their working life. When one remembers, on the 
one hand, that immense army of human beings 
annually stricken down by preventable disease — in 
plain words, slain either by culpable carelessness, 
or by ignorance scarcely, if at all, less culpable ; 
and when one remembers, on the other hand, the 
immense engine of influence which the Church 
might bring to bear upon the public conscience 
of the community, it does indeed seem lamentable 
that there should be any hesitation to embark in 
the great work, not only of denouncing that care- 
lessness, but also of instructing that ignorance. 

To any man who believes, as I do most firmly, 
that the body of man is not only the shrine which 
contains the soul, but a shrine which, under certain 
conditions, fashions and modifies the soul itself, 
there can surely appear no task more noble, no 
aim more worthy of the energies of any Church or 
Christian community than that of securing for the 
industrial workers of the nation those fair and 
healthy conditions of work which lead to happy, 
useful, and untrammelled lives, and removing 
those evil conditions of ignorance, and squalor, 
and disease which are among the chief obstacles 
at present in the way of their attainment to that 
fullness and perfection of moral stature which is 
the true height of man's destiny. 



II 



PRACTICAL RELIGION IN VILLAGE 

CITIZENSHIP.^ 

THE subject assigned to me this morning is 
" Practical Religion in Citizenship." By the 
courteous suggestion of my colleague, Canon Talbot, 
a certain delimitation of territory has been agreed 
upon between us. He will speak to you of citizen- 
ship from the point of view of a townsman. I am 
proposing to confine myself to village citizenship, 
and I shall still further narrow the frontier of debate 
by speaking of village citizenship from the point of 
view chiefly of the country parson. And I begin 
at once by asking the question, What is the ideal 
of citizenship with which a village priest should 
endeavour to inspire his people ? 

I. In the first place it must be his effort to 
bring citizenship into closest touch with religion. 
When from the village pulpit he is performing the 
Church's prophetic function of interpreter of life, 
he must so learn to speak to his people that they 
shall come to feel it a point of honour and of 

'A Paper read at the Church Congress, Nottingham 

October, 1897. 
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Christian obligation to build up, as far as their 
influence extends, the life of the civic brother- 
hood to which they belong, the corporate life of 
the village, in justice, righteousness, and the fear 
of God. 

Such teaching to be effective will require that at 
the heart of every sermon he preaches on civic 
duty this great principle must be found. 

Jesus Christ by His Incarnation exalted human 
nature^ consecrated all human relations^ claimed 
supremacy over all realms of human thought and 
action^ founded an ideal spiritual kingdom, to be a 
storehouse of redemption^ social^ no less than spiritual^ 
for ever. 

For every loyal Christian, therefore, using the 
daily prayer of his Lord, " Thy kingdom come 
... on earth," Christ must be acknowledged as 
the Supreme King of all village government, and 
Christ's law recognised always as the ultimate 
authority in the realm of village ethics, village 
politics, village economics. For, after all, it is 
this doctrine of our faith which will best create 
in the citizen that true sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, strengthening him to resist the tyranny 
of a majority, habituating him to live for an unseen 
and distant end, which is so necessary to counter- 
work that impatience for quick results and legisla- 
tive short cuts which is always one of the great 
dangers of a democratic electorate. 

II. Again, it will be well that the parson's 
teaching of civic duty should be saturated with 
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the emotion of patriotism. If in the Litany of 
the Church, the village priest expects his people 
to join with him in any real sense in the suffrage, 
"O God, we have heard with our ears, and our 
fathers have declared unto us the noble works that 
Thou didst in their days, and in the old time before 
them," he must surely instruct his people in those 
" noble works," he must not be ashamed to take 
his text occasionally from the national Bible, from 
the books that tell of England's divine genesis and 
exodus, from her records of judges and heroes, her 
chronicles of kings and poets and prophets ; he 
must strive to bring home to the hearts of the 
people the sense of the sacredness of national life, 
and the greatness and continuity of our country's 
story, as part of the design of God. Practical 
citizenship will not be less practical, but more so, 
if it can appeal reasonably to the ideal emotion 
of patriotism. 

^'They must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake : the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held." 

III. But the capable citizen will not be formed 
only by imbibing principles, however ideal, from 
the pulpit teaching of his parson. He must be 
trained in the practical school of village politics. 

In old days that school was the parish vestry, or 
it ought to have been so. To-day it is the parish 
council. There, in the active business of responsi- 
ble public life, if they are to be learned at all, must 
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be learnt those primary lessons in public justice 
and self-government, in public discussion and civic 
duty, which are necessary to the character of a 
capable citizen. How does the country parson, 
then, regard the work of the new parish councils? 

In the majority of cases, I trust, up and down 
the country, in the experience of the last three 
years, the village parson, has loyally accepted the 
new Act, and has set himself to help his people, 
his labouring parishioners especially, to take their 
due part in the nation's work, and to forward all 
wise measures for the well-being of the village 
community. But there are far too many instances 
I know in which the parson, especially if he him- 
self is not an elected member, or has not been 
invited to the chairmanship of the council, affects 
either a supreme indifference to the whole business 
of village government, or stands aloof watching 
with complacent amusement the ineffective bung- 
ling which, of course, is apt to characterise the 
first efforts of untrained political tyroSi "The 
English agricultural labourer " — he says, by way of 
justification of his attitude — " is not yet fit for self- 
government. If he would only believe it he is a 
thousand times better off under the benevolent 
paternal despotism of the squire and the* parson." 

IV. But the parson, surely, of all men, ought to 
know that the end of government, even of village 
government, is not to exhibit a model community 
in the sense of a perfectly smooth-working political 
machine, but to develop human beings, to train 
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character, to make men, men with souls, for whom 
Christ died. And — it is as old as Aristotle — " the 
harper is not made otherwise than by harping, nor 
the just man otherwise than by doing just deeds." 
Citizenship is only a larger art. And if you would 
teach men to do their duties to the State, the only 
finally effective plan is to give them duties to do. 
Men can only become fit to have votes by first 
using them. Personal responsibility in citizenship 
requires, at least for its development, that modi- 
cum of opportunity which the parish franchise 
supplies. 

The parson, then, who wishes to be a true village 
leader, and whose religion teaches him that the 
veriest day-drudge in his village has a worth in 
the eye of God which is seldom adequately mea- 
sured by human standards, will begin with that 
elementary political right. Recognising, as he 
must as an educated man, the dangers in a demo- 
cratic state of society of subdivided power, and 
subdivided power means, of course, subdivided 
responsibility, and knowing the fatal paralysis of 
individual character which all too swiftly follows 
the blight of indifference, he will never suffer, if he 
can help it, even that fraction of subdivided power, 
the simple duty of the vote, to be lightly regarded 
by any of his parishioners. At the time of a 
parish election, therefore, or of a parliamentary 
election, although it should be no part of the 
public duty of the parson to give his parishioners 
advice as to how they shall cast their votes, it 
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should undoubtedly be a part of the public duty 
of the parson, as I conceive it, to give them advice 
as to the spirit in which they shall cast their votes. 
It will be his duty, his distinct duty, to remind his 
people that the vote is given to them by the State 
on the understanding that they will exercise it, not 
to serve any private interest of their own, but 
entirely for what they honestly consider to be for 
the public good. He should point out to them, 
therefore, that to neglect to record their vote when 
the right time comes, or to give their votes care- 
lessly and without serious thought, much less to 
sell them for money or favour, would be an act of 
treason to their country, nay, that it would be 
more, that it would be an act of treason to Christ 
Himself, for not to act according to conscience in 
such matters would be practically to deny Christ's 
claim to be King of Men, the Ruler over every 
department of life and action, in contrast with the 
domination of capital, class, party, or sect. Better, 
he would say to them, better that you should sup- 
port the wrong cause conscientiously than the right 
cause insincerely. Better be a true man on the 
wrong side than a false man on the right. 

It should not be difficult, I think, for any parson 
to speak to his people in this way. Indeed, I will 
venture to go a step further, aild commend to my 
brethren of the country clergy the example of one 
of their number who always on the occasion of a 
public election issues this notice to his parish- 
ioners : 
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" Polling Day^ 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. — To help us to 
realise our duties as citizens and servants of Christ, 
there will be a celebration of the Holy Communion 
in the parish church at half- past seven in the 
morning." 

This, I think, is in the true spirit of practical 
religion in citizenship, for sure I am that if every 
English citizen would give his vote under the sanc- 
tion of that great sacrament of brotherhood in the 
spirit of prayer, and consecration, and fellowship, 
not only would a new page be opened in the poli- 
tical destiny of England, but a page in which the 
righteousness of her people would make the glad 
possibility of a truly Christian state at last a reality 
in God's world. The Quaker poet of democracy is 
not wrong when he says : 

" No jest is this : 

One vote amiss 
May blast the hope of freedom's year. 

O take me where 

Are hearts of prayer, 
And foreheads bowed in reverent fear ; 

Not lightly fall 

Beyond recall 
The written scrolls a breath can float : 

The crowning fact, 

The kingliest act 
Of freedom is the free man's vote." 

V. So much, then, of what I conceive to be the 
true spirit of practical religion and citizenship in 
village life. Of the many administrative problems 
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of village government — problems of sanitation, of 
education, of economics, of health, wealth, and 
wisdom — which face the rural reformer, and which 
certainly can never be adequately solved until a 
healthier Christian conscience is awakened in every 
village community, I have only now left myself 
time to speak of one. But it is perhaps the most 
important of all. I mean the Cottage Question. 

Character, I am sure we are all agreed, is the 
first social need of the citizen. But character is 
influenced at every point by social conditions, and 
by no condition more forcibly than by home en- 
vironment. What are the health conditions,, then, 
of the majority of the cottage homes of England 
to-day ? The question is becoming rather a stale 
one. 

Seventeen years ago, at the Church Congress 
held in the neighbouring town of Leicester, I 
remember to have given certain vital statistics 
with regard to village homes, which led me to 
put these questions before the Congress. 

How is it possible under such physical condi- 
tions for a country parson to expect from his 
parishioners any approach to that " pure religion 
breathing household laws," which it is yet his duty 
to inculcate ? How with mere huts for homes can 
the distinctively home virtues, parental love, filial 
obedience, household thrift, cleanliness, niodesty, 
chastity, self-respect, purity and simplicity of heart, 
find any room for growth? Can he honestly 
ascribe the meagre growth of these virtues among 
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his people solely to failure of individual will, or 
must he not rather trace it to circumstances of life 
and sleep so degrading as to leave no moral room 
for their growth? What provision can there be 
under such conditions of home life, not only for 
the three essentials of physical life — pure air, 
pure water, pure food — but also for the three 
essentials of spiritual life, " admiration, hope, and 
love " ? 

But after seventeen years the conditions to-day 
are very little improved. I might quote many 
pieces of evidence in proof of this, but I must be 
satisfied with reading you one paragraph from the 
lately published Report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour. This is how Mr. Little, the Special 
Agricultural Commissioner, officially summarises 
the evidence brought before that Commission : 

" There is abundant evidence," he says, " to show 
that a large proportion of the cottages inhabited 
by labourers are below a proper standard of what 
is required for decency and comfort, while a con- 
siderable number of them are vile and deplorably 
wretched dwellings. ... It is impossible to read 
these reports without experiencing a painful feeling 
that too frequently and too commonly the agricul- 
tural labourer lives under conditions which are 
physically and morally unwholesome and offen- 
sive ; the accommodation provided in respect of 
the number, size, and comfort of the rooms, the 
sanitary condition and the water supply, is lament- 
ably deficient generally, and requires amendment. 
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The action of the local sanitary authority, though 
vigorous in some districts, is in many places ineffec- 
tive, and it is everywhere impeded, and sometimes 
arrested, by the knowledge that the owners of 
insanitary dwellings have not the means to remedy 
the defects, and that the consequences of closing 
such dwellings would be to make the present 
i inhabitants homeless." 

Now when we come to ask ourselves how we 
shall set about remedying this state of things, so 
discreditable to our civilisation, we must acknow- 
ledge that it is not entirely the law which is to 
blame. The Public Health Act of 1875, the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890, 
and the Parish Councils Act of 1894, are quite 
sufficient to grapple with the evil. 

But the motive force, in an enlightened public 
opinion, in the various localities, to set these Acts 
in motion, is too often absent. 

Here, then, lies an obvious duty of the Church. 

It is for her to exhibit the practical religion of 
citizenship by creating and fostering such a public 
opinion as shall overcome the supineness, the igno- 
rance, the apathy, the sluggish indifference of the 
existing sanitary authorities. And when, for 
example, she hears, as she will hear, for it is 
the common burden of all the squires, that 
"good cottages cannot be built to pay," that, as 
Lord Salisbury stated not so long ago, only two- 
thirds of the cost of cottage building can be con- 
sidered a comimercial investment, and that the 
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remaining third must be regarded as a charity and 
a benevolence on the part of the landlord, then I 
venture to say that it will be the Church's duty to 
take up its burden of prophecy and declare that if 
a landlord finds it commercially profitable to pro- 
vide as part of the necessary working plant of his 
estate healthy stables and cowsheds for the proper 
housing of his farmer's cattle, but commercially 
unprofitable to provide healthy cottages for the 
labourers who are necessary to do the work of the 
farm, then we have reached a social state in which 
the worth and the value of a beast is more consi- 
dered than the worth and value of a man, and it is 
idle to talk any more of either citizenship or prac- 
tical religion, for the time has evidently come for 
revolution ! Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts, 
saying : " Is it a time for you, O ye, to dwell in 
your ceiled houses and the houses of God's poor 
to lie waste? Consider your ways. Go up to the 
mountain, and bring wood and build houses for 
My poor, and I will take pleasure in them, and 
I will be glorified, saith the Lord. . . . Woe 
unto him that buildeth for himself a wide 
house and large chambers and cutteth him out 
windows, and ceileth it with cedar and painteth 
it with vermilion, but forgetteth to judge the cause 
of the poor and needy. Shall I not visit for these 
things ? saith the Lord : shall not My soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this ? " 

But this, perhaps, is hardly decorous language 
for the close of a Congress paper. Anyhow, the 
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practical difficulty remains unsolved — Cottage 
Building for the village labourer does not pay. 
And, as far as I can see, no one has any solu- 
tion to offer for that difficulty, unless perhaps it 
be the Socialist Land Reformer. And of his 
solution, I suppose, we are all still too timorous, 
or perhaps feel too keenly the force of the anti- 
socialist argument, which has seldom, I think, been 
better expressed than by Lord Tennyson in his 
poem, "The Promise of May." You will re- 
member the passage : 

" Dobson : * And he calls out among our oan 
men, " The Land belongs to the people ! " ' 
" Dora : * And what did you say to that? ' 
" Dobson : * Well, I says, 'spose my pig's the land, 
and you say it belongs to the parish, and there be 
a thousand i' the parish, taakin* the women and 
childer, and 'spose I kills my pig and gifes it among 
'em, why, there wudn't be a dinner for nawbody, 
and I should ha* lost the pig/ " 

There remains, then, nothing but the device of 
the perplexed statesman, " When in a difficulty, 
appoint a Royal Commission." In other words, 
educate public opinio'n. In the Report on Indus- 
trial Problems presented to and accepted by the 
Lambeth Conference last month there is a useful 
proposal. In that report it is suggested that " in 
order to meet the great need of the Church for the 
growth and extension of a serious, intelligent, and 
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sympathetic opinion on social subjects . . . com- 
mittees . . . should be formed everywhere ... as 
part of local Church organisation ... to study 
these problems from a Christian point of view, and 
to create and to strengthen an enlightened public 
opinion in regard to them, and to promote a more 
active spirit of social service as a part of Christian 
duty." 

As one of the original members of such a com- 
mittee, established more than twenty years ago by 
the Guild of St. Matthew, and in these later years of 
a similar committee connected with the Christian 
Social Union, I rejoice to see this episcopal recog- 
nition of the value of the social teaching done in 
the past by those two Church societies. 

It will be difficult, however, to establish imme- 
diately such Committees of Social Service in every 
country parish. May I suggest, therefore, that in 
every diocese in England the Bishop himself should 
organise a representative Diocesan Council of Social 
Service, whose first duty it should be to collect 
accurate data as to the social and economic condi- 
tion of the rural population. The existence of such 
a representative Committee in every diocese, focus- 
sing, as it would be able to do, the gathered wisdom 
and experience of rural society, of its many parish 
priests and thoughtful squires, and shrewd district 
and county councillors, fearlessly drawing attention 
to the various causes in the economic industrial 
and social system which seem to call for remedial 
measures on Christian prin<:iples, could not fail, I 
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venture to say, to exercise such a potent influence 
on the public opinion of the country as should 
make it impossible for the State to regard social 
questions with any other eyes than those of the 
Church, or to acquiesce any longer in the divorce 
of practical religion and village citizenship. 



THE CREED OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCIALISM.^ 

" And many, hearing Jesus, were astonished, saying, ' Is 
not this the carpenter ? ' . . . And Pilate said unto Jesus, 
' Art Thou a king, then ? ' " — Mark vi. 3, and John xviii. 37. 

A CARPENTER or a king? Which was He ? 
A workman or a leader of men? Let us 
think ! 

The Divine Founder of our religion, the great 
Head of our Church, is known in the sacred 
records, and has been designated from time to 
time in the long history of Christian society, by 
many names and many titles. 

Is there any true sense in which it is right for 
you and me, without irreverence, to speak of Jesus 
Christ as the greatest of social emancipators, the 
most potent of social Reformers? I think so. 

Every king and leader of men is enshrined for 
us in his own age. Indeed, you will always find, I 
think, that the best history of any age is to be 
found in the biography of its hero or greatest man. 

' Preached before the University of Harvard in Appleton 
Chapel, Sunday, January 7, 1900. 
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The golden age of classic Greece you will better 
understand if you think of it as the age of Pericles ; 
the majesty of Imperial Rome when you think of 
it as the age of Augustus ; the era of Italian 
Renascence when you connect it with the thought 
of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo or Raphael ; 
the epoch of the Protestant Reformation when you 
speak of it as the times of Luther and Erasmus, 
and Colet and More. 

But when we come to speak of the King of the 
kings of men, the Flos. Regum of the heroes of 
humanity, of what special age is He the measure ? 
The Christ has for His times all times. Not the 
first century only, nor the second, nor the twelfth, 
nor the sixteenth, nor the nineteenth, is the age of 
Christ. " The present days are His days, and we 
are His contemporaries." 

But when we try to picture His personality, how 
do we think of Him? Have we— you and I, 
Churchmen of the nineteenth century — any different 
picture of the Christ in our imaginations from that 
of the Christians of the first century, or the fifth, or 
the twelfth ? 

It would be strange if we had not. For certainly, 
not only the strictly theological, but the imaginative 
conception of the personality of the Christ has 
varied greatly from age to age. You can see that 
this is so nowhere more vividly than in the history 
of Christian Art. 

As you gaze upon the earliest Christian pictures, 
in the Roman catacombs, you cannot fail to re- 

12 
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cognise that the conception of Christ which was 
conveyed to the simple minds of the men of the 
second and third century by the gay and winsome 
figure of the Good Shepherd, with the happy sheep 
nestling on His shoulder, with the pastoral pipes in 
His hand, blooming in immortal youth, must be 
very different from that of the men of a later age, 
for whom the gracious and gentle Pastor has given 
place to the crucified Sufferer, depicted in countless 
aspects of misery and woe, from the gaunt and 
ghastly Crucifixes and Pietas and Entombments 
of the early Florentines, to the sublime dignities of 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret and Coreggio. 

Nor, again, can you help feeling that the con- 
ceptions of Christ's personality conveyed to the 
Italian Churchmen of the Middle Ages by the 
numberless pictures of the Madonna and Child, 
unfailing in their sweet and gentle lessons of the 
divinity of childhood and of mother's love, must 
be far different from that conveyed to the Flemish 
Christians of the fourteenth century by such a 
picture as the Van Eyck's " Worship of the Imma- 
culate Lamb," with its sublime figure of the 
omnipotent Christ, the King in glory, enthroned 
and crowned, with hands outstretched in royal 
priestly benediction of the world. 

Now, looked at from this point of view, what 
should you say was the special aspect of the person 
of Christ most characteristic of our age? Fifty 
years ago I think it would have been difficult to 
decide. 
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But to-day I think there can be no doubt that 
largely due to the more directly historical interest 
awakened by various foreign studies of Christ's life 
from a merely biographical point of view, and 
largely inspired in our own country and Church I 
do not hesitate to say, by the spiritual beauty of 
the figure of Christ as represented by the Unitarian 
Christian, Dr. Channing, and still more largely 
perhaps by the conception of the office and 
character of Christ as the federal Head of humanity, 
the King and Consummator of society, and of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as the consecration of 
all human life, instilled into the whole of modern 
theology by my own revered Cambridge teacher, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, we have learned to 
worship a more human Christ — kingly and Divine 
still, it is true — commanding our reverence and 
devotion and humility, but still full of human 
friendliness and . sympathy and love — a Divine 
comrade, not 

" Too bright and good for human nature's daily food," 

ever ready to help and guide us through the end- 
less moral perplexities of everyday commonplace 
existence, ever ready also to illuminate for us by 
some far-reaching principle the difficult modern 
problems of history and politics and science, of 
poetry and art, of trade and labour. 

Let us go back and feel once more, if we can, the 
significance of that life manifested in Nazareth all 
those years ago. 
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There is no fact, my friends, more removed from 
controversy than this, that Christianity arose out 
of the common people, and was intended in their 
interest. When Christ came. He came as a poor 
man in the outward rank of an artizan. He was a 
true Child of the People. In the very Song of 
Praise which burst forth from His mother's lips, 
when she knew that of her was the Christ to be 
born, the democratic note is first sounded which 
has echoed on through the history of the Church. 

You and I are so familiar with the words of the 
Magnificat^ as we sing them day by day at vespers 
in our churches, that in all probability we miss the 
significance of that note. But when the Church, 
evening after evening all through the parishes of 
Christendom, is singing this hymn, she is uncon- 
sciously foretelling — the most ignorant and pre- 
judiced of her priests are foretelling — that greatest 
of all Revolutions, which the Mother of Jesus saw 
to be involved in the birth and work of Christ. 
To Mary, at that moment of inspiration in which 
her lips poured forth this birth-song of democracy, 
was revealed the stupendous reversal, political and 
social, which the birth of the Son of God, as the 
Son of man, as the Son of the poor carpenter's 
wife, was bound sooner or later to produce in all 
the world. 

You will find that same democratic note, the 
note of social passion, struck by the Son of that 
same Socialist mother and carpenter's wife, when 
in the full bloom of manhood He stood for the 
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first time face to face with His brother men in the 
synagogue of Nazareth : 

" The spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 
Because He anointed Me to preach the Gospel to the 

poor. 
He has sent Me to proclaim release to the captives, 
And recovery of sight to the blind, 
To set at liberty them that are bruised. 
To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord." 

No wonder that the common people heard Him 
gladly, and listened with delight to the gracious 
words that proceeded out of His mouth. 

It would have been strange had they not done so, 
when we remember how completely such doctrine 
seemed to satisfy the popular ideal. Of all histories, 
the history of the Israelites is the one, notwith- 
standing the outward form of their national con- 
stitution, in which the democratic spirit most 
constantly predominates. No tribunes of the 
people had ever been so bold as the prophets of 
Israel. They were, in fact, the champions of 
popular liberty and popular justice at a time 
when those virtues met with little regard from 
either priests or kings. The thought that God 
was the Protector of the poor, and the Avenger of 
the oppressed, was to be found in every page of 
their writings. When, therefore, Christ stood up 
for the first time to speak to the people, He could 
not well find words more clearly expressing the 
popular hope and longing than those which He 
quoted from the great statesman-prophet of His 
country. 
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True, His after-teaching and life must have 
seemed as little short of mockery to those whose 
passionate enthusiasm for the redemption of Israel 
centred in the expectation of a militant and world- 
conquering Christ. When, for example, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, He ascribed the heroic 
character to those citizens of His kingdom who 
were not proud and rich, valiant and strong, but 
meek-hearted, self-controlled, peacemakers, child- 
like, innocent, simple. His teaching must have come 
as a chilling disappointment to the popular hopes 
of His day ; yet in reality, if you will think of it, 
that sermon did in reality contain the Popular 
Charter of the world's liberties, did inaugurate as 
Vcist a revolution as the world has ever known ; for 
beneath those Beatitudes of the New Kingdom 
Christ had placed a principle which proved itself 
not only the most powerful solvent of ancient 
civilisation, but also the great motive force in the 
progressive social order of the present. 

It is the contention, indeed, of those who accept 
the Christian philosophy of history as the true one, 
that the struggle for liberty in its various forms 
which has in effect been the subject of the civil 
history of modern Europe since the time of Christ, 
is directly to be traced to the primary Christian 
doctrine of the intrinsic value of the human soul as 
such. That, it may be said, is a spiritual idea. 
True, but it is a spiritual idea which easily bears 
translation into a political one. 

And, as a matter of fact, that is exactly what 
did happen. 
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" Who would do the scullion work in the great 
household of humanity if there were no slaves ? " 

This was the question that perplexed the great 
philosophers of antiquity. This was the question 
that Christ answered by making Himself the slave 
of mankind and classing Himself among the 
scullions. It was not the " teaching " so much 
as the " doing " and the " being." The spirit that 
dictated the words, "Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give His life a ransom for many," dictated also, 
do not forget it, the death upon the cross. It is 
that spirit which has destroyed slavery in every 
Christian land ; it is that spirit which will establish 
one day a true social order upon earth — a kingdom 
of heaven on ^arth, in which " Christ shall be all 
and in all." 

True, the spirit of Christ has never yet been fully 
obeyed, or even understood by all His followers ; 
but upon the day in which it. is obeyed, in which it 
is understood, life on earth will be life in heaven. 
But, my friends, you must not expect everything 
in eighteen hundred years. Astronomy, geology, 
biology, are three voices which all remind us that 
the hand of God works slowly. The student of 
evolution tells us that it took several hundreds of 
thousands of centuries to change a beast into a 
man ; it may well take as many centuries to change 
earth into heaven, the kingdom of man into the 
kingdom of God and His Christ. 

But meanwhile it is important for you and me 
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that we should J^e on the right track. And for 
myself I know of no better way of assuring 
ourselves of that than by taking care that we are 
treading in the footsteps of the Divine workman 
of Nazareth. Jesus Christ must be our Leader. 
But we must not misunderstand the character of 
His leadership. 

Jesus Christ will not furnish us with any ready- 
made scheme for a new and perfect human society. 
He is a social emancipator. Yes, but not a politician, 
not a constitution-monger, not even in the strict 
sense a legislator. You may go to His teaching 
for principles, for seed-thoughts, for inspiring 
motives, but you will find nothing there to hamper 
free human growth, for God has supplied men with 
faculties to frame social institutions for themselves, 
and Christ will leave these faculties free to work. 
He will emancipate, but He will not compel. He 
has left no authoritative precedents in regard to 
things which men can manage for themselves. 
For He knew that it is not possible to walk by 
the letter and by faith at the same time. The true 
Christian Society was to be ruled not by a fixed 
code of particular rules, but by an indwelling spirit. 
The Christian disciples of all ages were to regard 
their Master's example as a sacred rule, but they 
were to go to the record of His words and deeds, 
not as to a civil statute book where they might 
expect to find the ethical difficulties of all time 
scheduled and codified, but they were to go to it 
as to a well-spring of spiritual influence, where they 
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might imbue themselves " with the same mind that 
was in Him," and let their own behaviour after- 
wards flow freely from it. 

Ah, friends, to this we come at last, that all 
depends on knowing Christ more perfectly ! And 
that we shall never do until we have all learnt to 
cast out that spirit of Anti-christ which, while 
admitting Christ's Divinity, denies His Humanity, 
and have learnt to throw ourselves in perfect trust 
and faith on Him, whose whole life and character 
is the witness for the ultimate supremacy of love 
over all human society. We must learn — as I said 
at the outset — to realise the human Christ, the 
Carpenter of Nazareth, the great Companion, ever 
ready to bestow His friendship where it is most 
needed, ever the Emancipator of the captive and 
the oppressed, the Champion of the wronged, of 
the fallen, of the guilty, of the victims of Phari- 
saism and hypocrisy and greed and passion ; the 
Friendly Christ, who had a heart for the poor, 
and wanted to turn the world upside down, but 
did not expect to do it in a day or a year, but 
was satisfied to- go, apparently, a long way 
round to do it, but intended to do it at last and 
conquer. 

This then, my friends, or something like it, is the 
imaginative conception of the Personality of the 
Christ that we want ; at least, this is the Christ, as 
it seems to me, with which we must start ; and at 
any rate of this I am » certain, that we shall never 
learn to accept Jesus Christ as the true Son of God 
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until we have first learnt to realise him as a true 
Son of Man. 

But having learnt this, we shall go on. We 
shall go on to learn that it is of the essence of any 
true faith in Jesus, of any vital belief in the doctrine 
of the Pre-incamate Word and the Incarnate Christ, 
that He should be recognised as Supreme over all 
realms of thought or action — history, philosophy, 
ethics, art, poetry, trade, politics, science — and 
that it is in consequence of that claim that the 
moral character, no less than the intellectual atti- 
tude of every one of His baptised disciples, should 
be affected and influenced by His Spirit 

And that doctrine of Christ's Supremacy, of 
Christ's Kinghood, whether we regard the ques- 
tion from the point of view, on the one hand, 
of Evolution, or on the other of the Incarnation, 
implies this further. 

It means, in the first place — does it not? — that 
God has a plan for the world ; it means that order 
and progress in human ' civilisation are real ; it 
means that the cry of the cynic and the social 
agnostic — 

" Fill the can and fill the cup, 

All the windy ways of men 
Are but dust that rises up, 

And is lightly laid again : 
Drink to lofty hopes that cool 

Visions of a Perfect State ; 
Drink we last the Public Fool, 

Frantic love and frantic hate — " 
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is not only not true, but is a gross blasphemy 
against God's purpose for humanity ; it means 
that God has for the world a great educational 
plan, by which both the perfection of the individual 
and the perfection of the race are to be accom- 
plished ; it means that in the development of that 
plan each age of the world has its own special 
work to do ; it means that progress is not only a 
vital fact of human existence, but that it is its 
vital law ; it means that there is a Christian ideal 
for society, that there is a social order which is the 
best, and that towards this order the world is 
gradually moving. 

It means that Christ as the Eternal Word of 
God has always been, and is still, the acting motor 
of creation and Providence, ever operating in the 
region behind phenomena, the originating cause 
of all energy, all life, all thought ; it means that 
Christ, " in becoming incarnate did not desert the 
rest of His creation," but is the quickening impulse 
of all that is best in what we call modern civilisa- 
tion, the nourisher of new graces in the ever- 
widening circles of the Family, the Society, the 
State, the inspirer of art and literature and morals 
and government, by lifting them all into a higher 
atmosphere of hopefulness, of faith in the ideal, 
than was ever possible until He came, " the Head 
over all things to the Church, the Fulness of Him 
which filleth all in all." 

And if you were to ask me how, with this con- 
ception of the Personality of Christ, I should be 
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prepared to state in the form of definite proposi- 
tions the practical Social Creed of the Church, I 
should not hesitate to rehearse the articles of my 
faith in some such form as this : — 

1. We believe in one God, the Father and 
Educator of Humanity. 

2. We believe in Jesus Christ, the only Son of 
God, the Pre-incarnate Word, by Whom in the 
natural Creation, the world of matter was created 
and is sustained, and Who in the spiritual Creation 
is the Light and Life of Humanity, the Redeiemer 
and Emancipator of men's souls and bodies, who 
for us men and for our Salvation came down from 
Heaven, and was incarnate and was made man. 

3. We believe that Jesus Christ by His Incarna- 
tion exalted Human nature, consecrated all Human 
relations, claimed supremacy over all realms of 
Human thought and action. 

4. We believe that Jesus Christ founded not 
merely a world-wide Philosophy, or even an 
Universal Religion, but a Church, a Society, an 
ideal Kingdom, with ordinances, rules and ad- 
ministration, to be a Store-House of Redemption 
for ever. 

5. We believe, therefore, that the Christian 
Church, in the idea of its Founder, had for its 
object the reorganisation and restitution of Society, 
no less than the salvation and deliverance of the 
Individual. 

6. We believe that Jesus Christ, in proclaiming 
a Fatherly Will as the origin of all Life, and the 
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root of Humanity, revealed to man the Divine 
Order under which he is living. 

7. We believe, therefore, that there is an Order 
of Society which is the best; that towards this 
Order the world is gradually moving according to 
a definite Divine plan. 

8. We believe that in the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles, as recorded in the 
pages of the New Testament, the eternal principles 
of that Divine plan — the laws of the kingdom of 
heaven — were revealed. 

9. But we believe also in the Holy Spirit of God 
as the living and acting motor of civilisation, the 
inspirer and the purifier of the thoughts of men's 
hearts, " the light which lighteneth every man who 
Cometh into the world." 

10. We believe, therefore, that an educational 
revelation is ceaselessly descending from God to 
man, and that in each age of the world new por- 
tions of eternal truth are thus revealed. 

11. We believe, therefore, in conscience, the 
revelation of life to the individual ; and, in tradi- 
tion, the revelation of life to humanity ; as the 
means given to us by God to comprehend His 
design, and that when the voice of conscience and 
of tradition are harmonised in an affirmation, that 
affirmation is the truth, or a portion of the truth. 

12. We believe, therefore, that the revelation of 
the providential scheme is to be found in the 
witness of the facts of daily life, and is unceasingly 
continuous. 
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13. We believe that to limit that revelation to 
a given portion of time, to one sole people, to a 
single individual, to a single book, is essential 
Atheism. 

14. We believe, therefore, that there is no finality 
in Divine Revelation, that the Will of God, the 
Word of God, is not yet all revealed, that — 

" Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not in paper leaves or leaves of stone. 
Each age, each kindred, adds a word to it — 
Texts of despair or hope, or joy, or moan." 

15. We believe in the Bible of God's continuous 
revelation, whose chapters are History, Politics, 
and Science, as well as in that other revelation of 
spiritual truth which we rightly reverence as the 
very Word of God. 

16. We believe, therefore, in the duty of man to 
study the providential laws by which humanity has 
gradually been impelled along the path of Social 
Order and Progress, and to co-operate with those 
laws in order that in human society this double 
manifestation of Progress may be seen — ^all men 
approximating to a common level, but a level 
which is continually rising. 

17. We believe, therefore, that in the "Notes" 
of the Christian kingdom — " righteousness, peace, 
joy" — we have the Christian translation of the 
old battle-cry of revolution — "liberty, fraternity, 
equality" — in which nothing of the old truth is 
lost, but all is interpreted, purified, transfigured. 
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18. We believe in Liberty — freedom — not to do 
what one likes, but freedom to do what one oughtj 
and that, therefore, respect for individual rights 
must never blind us to the higher reverence we 
owe to Social Duty. 

19. We believe in Fraternity — that we are all 
" one man in Christ Jesus," but that no man can 
say sincerely, " Our brothers who are on earth," 
who has not previously learned to say " Our Father 
which art in heaven." 

20. We believe in Equality — equality, that is to 
say, not of condition, but equality of consideration, 
and we express it in the maxim that everybody 
is to count for one and nobody for more than 
one. 

21. We believe that in all thfe disputes and con- 
flicts — industrial; social, political — which rend the 
body politic of the Christian State to-day, the 
prime necessity is frank Justice between class and 
class. 

22. We believe that the first principle of Christian 
Justice is this — that the loss of one cannot, on the 
whole, be the gain of another in the unity of the 
one life. 

23. We believe that to identify the increase of 
national wealth with the increase of individual 
wealth, is a gross social mistake ; that, on the 
other hand, national wealth ought always to be 
treated with constant reference to national life, and 
that therefore, in all questions of dispute between 
Capital and Labour, in the last resort it must be 
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remembered that it is not a question about wealth, 
but about men. 

24. We believe that the competition of Trade 
has been assimilated to the competition of War, 
and stands condemned by the assimilation. 

25. We believe that in Christ's kingdom the law 
of life is Service, not Competition, and that no 
money therefore is legitimately earned which is not 
an exchange value for actual services rendered — 
services which minister to Life and help on the 
Common Good : and that consequently no wealth 
is honest wealth which is accumulated by taking 
advantage of the weakness or the ignorance of our 
neighbours, and rendering them no equivalent in 
reciprocal service. 

26. We believe that although Christian Econo- 
mics may quite justifiably show that Interest on 
invested Capital is legitimate, when the advan- 
tage to the borrower is evidently as great or 
greater than it is to the lender, yet that the sin of 
Usury is not extinct so long as money remains the 
master, and not the servant of labour and industrial 
power ; and thus constantly falls under the tempta- 
tion of making profits at the expense of wage. 

27. We -believe, therefore, that every Christian 
man or woman who lends money and receives 
Interest upon it — who takes part, that is to say, 
in a commercial concern, and receives a proportion 
of profits in the shape of dividend, is bound not 
only to ask whether the business is safe to pay, but 
whether the business deserves to pay. 
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28. We believe, therefore, in the principle of the 
" living wage," by which we mean such a wage as 
will allow the worker not only to maintain his own 
working powers in the highest state of efficiency, 
but also to enable himself and family to live a 
decent, a joyous, and a reasonable life, according 
to " the standard of comfort " of his class. 

29. We believe, therefore, in St. PauFs doctrine 
of wages, that " the labourer who worketh must be 
first partaker of the fruits," in other words, that 
the living wage must be the bed-rock of price, the 
first charge on the product of work, and that there- 
fore, some way must be found in a Christian system 
of trade for prices to follow wages, not wages to 
follow prices. 

30. We believe that high civilisation is not the 
destined lot of the few, while the destined lot of 
the many is to support the few, by unremitting, 
joyless toil ; that it is no use any longer quoting or 
misquoting Scripture to prove that God wills the 
mass of mankind to be always poor and always 
dependent on the rich ; that if there is a text in 
the Bible which says, " The poor ye have with you 
always," there is also another text which speaks 
of the time " when there shall be no poor among 
you." 

31. We believe that the justification of Trades 
Unionism is to be found in the justice of the aim 
that " such as are in need and necessity have right," 
and that although the rough prosecution of this aim 
may often be irritating to those who inherit moods 
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of feudal haughtiness, and may even interfere with 
and disturb the process of making money, yet still 
the postponement of the interest of an individual 
to the interest of the class to which he belongs is a 
nobler, a more Christian thing than the desire to 
drive a large trade, or to scheme for personal 
enrichment. 

32. We believe, however, that Justice is not 
always on the weaker side, and that never does 
organised oppression wear so ugly a look as when 
it is practised by those who inscribe " Liberty " and 
" Fraternity " on their banner, and that never does 
the contemptible cry, "Every man for himself," 
sound so forbiddingly as when it is uttered by 
those who have not hesitated to infringe personal 
liberty and to imperil social order. 

33. We believe that society exists not for the 
sake of private property, but private property for 
the sake of society. 

34. We believe that the right use of property 
must be insisted upon as a religious duty ; that as 
capital arises from common labour, so in justice it 
should be made to minister to common wants. 

35. We believe that wealth does not release the 
rich man from his obligation to work, but only 
enables him to do what appears to be unpaid work 
for society ; the only difference, indeed, according 
to Christian Ethics, between the rich man and the 
poor man seeming to be this — that the poor man 
receives his wages at the end of the week, and does 
not get them unless his work is first done, whereas 
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the wealthy man receives his wages first, and is 
bound, as a matter of honour, to earn them after- 
wards. 

36. We believe that life, laborious life, self- 
denying life, must be graced with beauty and 
filled with many pleasures, but that the highest 
pleasure is the pleasure of the helpful life itself, 
the joy of love, of fellow-help, of comradeship, and 
that, therefore, no luxury, in fact, is culpable, no 
wealth is wasted, which serves to make its con- 
sumer a more useful, a more loving, a more helpful 
member of the community. 

37. We believe that it is not the equalisation of 
Capital that is needed, but its moralisation. 

38. We believe that as all life is of the kingdom 
of God, and the Church of Christ is concerned in 
the ways of His disciples, however secular they 
may seem to be, it is the duty of the Christian 
citizen to build up, as far as his influence extends, 
the life of the great civic brotherhood to which he 
belongs, and of every sphere of action which it con- 
tains, in justice, righteousness, and the fear of God. 

39. We believe, therefore, that it is the duty of 
the Christian city, in the interest of its citizens, to 
provide, first, for the three essentials of physical 
life — pure air, pure water, pure food ; and, secondly, 
for the three essentials of spiritual life — admiration, 
hope, and love ; and with these objects in view we 
believe that such a city will take legal measures to 
prevent the adulteration and pollution of air, water, 
food ; will preserve open spaces and town gardens. 
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will provide playing fields and gymnasiums and 
baths in connection with all Elementary Public 
Schools, will pass not only a Sunday Closing Act 
for public houses, but a Sunday Opening Act for 
public libraries, museums, art galleries, and other 
drawing-rooms of the people. 

40. We believe that in such a city the citizens 
will have full control over the regulation and 
licence of all trades, and that the drink traffic, as at 
present organised,standing condemned by Christian 
principles, will, if not suppressed altogether, be 
very largely curtailed, and in the meantime com- 
pelled to compensate the ratepayers of the city for 
the increase of poor-rate and police-rate directly 
traceable to its influence. 

41. We believe that in any truly Christian city 
there would undoubtedly be a by-law of the council 
suppressing the scandalous indecencies of the 
Divorce Court, and the brutalising horrors of the 
police-court, in the public prints, and prohibiting 
the publication in any newspaper of all betting 
lists, the odds on sporting events, or any informa- 
tion likely to stimulate gambling, whether on the 
Turf or the Stock Exchange. 

42. We believe that the conception of family life 
is not only human but Divine, and that therefore it 
is the duty of the Church of Christ to unite men 
in actively opposing the corruption of national 
and social life, which springs from neglect of 
the principle that personal purity is of universal 
obligation upon man and woman alike, and when 
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necessary to co-operate with the civil and muni- 
cipal authorities in police efforts for the repression 
of prostitution and of the degradation of wonien 
and children. 

43. We believe not only in Progress, but in 
man's solidarity in Progress. We believe that the 
glory of a nation, like the glory of a citizen or a 
class, lies not in supremacy but in service, and 
that therefore the ruling principle of International 
Policy should be not to secure the conquest or 
the weakness of other nations through War or 
Diplomacy, but the betterment of all nations 
through the co-operation of all, the progress and 
full development of each, for the benefit and the 
widest good of all. 

44. We believe, finally, that Christ's whole earthly 
life is a direct command to His Church to spend a 
large part of her time and energy in fighting against 
all circumstances and conditions of living which 
foster disease and hinder health, in delivering 
people from evil environment and fatal heredity ; 
that, in fact, the whole secular history of the Church 
should be an endeavour to realise in act the daily 
petition of her dominical prayer, " Father ! Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy will be done, on EARTH ! " 

And now I must conclude. 

I have read that when the great Pacific Railroad 
was completed across America, the event was made 
memorable by driving a spike of gold where the 
last rail joined the track which had approached 
from either side of the continent. The evolution 



